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Teacher has Helped 


OMETIME AGO the writer suggested officials the “Quiz 
Kids” radio program that they award scholarship the teach- 
most convincingly described pupil’s composition, under 
the title “The Teacher Who Has Helped Most.” During the 
spring 1946 the first contest was conducted. 


The response children all over the nation was overwhelming. 
Approximately 14,000 letters were submitted pupils from grades 


12. 
Table contains list traits the order which they were 
Table 
Order Traits Mentioned 14,000 Letters 
Cooperative, democratic attitude 
Kindliness and consideration for the individual 
Patience 
Wide interests 
Personal appearance and pleasing manner 
Fairness and impartiality 
Good disposition and consistent behavior 
Interest pupils’ problems 
10. Flexibility 
11. Use recognition and praise 
12. Unusual proficiency teaching 
School Education, Northwestern University 
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Cooperative, democratic attitude—Said young 
class just like one big happy family; not afraid school 
any more.” older child: “She approaches she considers 
intelligent.” Still another: “Not only did she teach the Three 
R’s but she equipped with the ability appreciating freedom 
and democracy and practicing American tolerance, which will 
the only prevention future wars when practiced all the people 
the world.” 


Kindliness and consideration for the 
kind,” said youngster, “and she doesn’t make monkey out you 
before everybody.” Another: “She teacher that makes fellow 
want get early and school and not play sick. fel- 
low has teacher like that, can stand his own feet.” 


high school student put this way: “She takes great deal 
interest each child, his triumphs, his failures, his joys, and 
his sorrows.” 


helps you until you get it.” “She never 
gives until you are able it.” “When are slow she doesn’t 


hurry us; she just takes time and keeps helping until suc- 
ceed.” 


Wide variety interest—One child described his teacher 
“using other books than textbooks, and taking trips.” 


older, preceptive child paid tribute her teacher: “Not 
only Miss good teacher; she that rare person, well-round- 
individual, with many facets her personality. skill 
athletics has endeared her all her pupils. Poetry must second 


nature her. stumbling and forgetful student rescued her 
nimble memory.” 


General appearance and pleasing kind 
and courteous, and she smiles much that want please her.” 
“She always dressed neatly and attractively and she sets ex- 
ample for never looks nor acts sleepy. There vital- 
ity about her that transfers us.” 


> 
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Fairness and impartiality—One child wrote gratefully: 

treats all the same. She likes every one us. You can 

tell not what she says but what she does.” Others said ap- 

provingly: gives you what you deserve” and “She understands 

children and likes them. She lets feel are something worth 
teaching.” 

Sense humor—Expressions ranged from “We work hard 

but have fun too” think Miss likes teach; she makes 

everyone laugh sometime during the day.” had fund 

jokes,” said another “and was willing have add her collec- 

tion. She encouraged laugh with each other, never each 

other.” 

Good disposition and consistent 
vations were these: “She always the same.” “She has smiling 
face, kind manner, and pleasing voice. She human being 
and not nagging driving bunch nerves.” “I’m sure she must 
have temper, most people do, but have never seen example 
Interest pupils’ problems—An eight-year-old boy: “It 
was not easy for school. classmates did not like 
was slow and sometimes tried attract attention, thus upsetting 
everything. Miss has been kind and patient with me. She has 
explained over and over again why this that. She has 
helped win the love the other children.” 


Another pupil discussed length how teacher showed him 
and other students the falsity prevalent attitudes toward racial 


groups which had resulted their feeling that certain students were 
inferior. This teacher had shown him that “if you hurt person, 
the blood the same color and the pain the same.” 

number pupils told their appreciation for help 
ind overcoming physical defects difficulties. Thus, nine-year-old, 
whose tendency stutter had been source embarrassment, 
ex- wrote: shall never forget her because she has helped over 


making feel ease.” 
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10. Flexibility—This was cited pupils who wrote: “She uses 
different ways teach you read,” and “When she found she was 
wrong she said so, and tried something else.” let find out 
about many things. helped but helped him too. 
why like science.” 

Use recognition and made know 
could the work.” One boy told the encouragement the 
pupils received: was just school until the fourth grade, but 
now interesting don’t want miss day. You would have 
know Miss get what mean. You just want your 
best for her, because she good all us.” 


12. Unusual proficiency teaching particular subject—One 
young girl wrote: “Miss didn’t teach read was just like 
magic. Suddenly could read out reader. She taught 
and didn’t know it.” 

Another pupil stated: “When first entered the eighth grade, 
had dislike for science and could never digest all nor under- 
stand it. When Miss started teaching me, liked the way 
she did it. wasn’t just memorizing stuff without knowing 
what meant. She made remember certain fine points and 
gave better understanding all.” 


Some Results the Second Contest 

second contest, conducted during the spring 1947, yield- 
33,000 letters. analysis, these letters corroborated many 
respects the 1946 study, and demonstrated the significence the 
foregoing traits characteristic the teacher who appeals most 
strongly pupils. few minor changes were noted the trait 
order different age levels but the data were substantially similar 
both investigations. 

Another approach the problem trait analysis was used 
the 1947 study. Samples were drawn random from the let- 
ters and the frequency negative undesirable characteristics 
was ascertained. From this study there emerges very clearly the 
picture the teacher whom children not like and the per- 
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sonality traits that alienate boys and girls. Table presents these 
traits and characteristics their order frequency. 


TABLE 
Bad tempered and intolerant 
Unfair and inclined have favorites 
Disinclined show interest the pupil and take time 
help him 
Unreasonable demands 
Tendency gloomy and unfriendly 
Sarcastic, and inclined use ridicule 
Unattractive appearance 
Impatient and inflexible 
Tendency talk excessively 
10. Inclined talk down pupils 
11. Overbearing and conceited 
12. Lacking sense humor 


The following analysis the frequencies with which the pu- 
pils cited the first four undesirable characteristics reveals (by con- 
trast) the importance stability, fairness, patience, and considera- 
for the individual. interest the overwhelming indictment 
the badtempered teacher the youngest group and the unfair 
TABLE 
Negative Traits Cited Samples 200 Letters Each Age-Group 
shout; get angry, mad, furious; 
fly off the handle; blow her top; 
pound the desk; fuss; fly rage; 
bite your head off 
She doesn’t heap (or pile) 
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Smaller frequencies were found for the remaining character- 
istics. Traits five and six appeared with average citation 
three. All other traits appeared less frequently. 


Traits and have already been illustrated Table III. 
Illustrations follow for the remaining traits. 

The pupils expressed their disapproval the gloomy 
unfriendly teacher this way: “She [the good teacher] isn’t “an 
old grouch,” crab,” sourpuss.” 

The sarcasm and ridicule was disapproved by: “She 
[the most helpful teacher] never makes fun any pupil before 
the class,” never tries make monkey out you.” 


Other characteristics, although appearing infrequently, were 
cited various samples the following order: 

Teachers who are appearance rejected 
implications: “She [the best doesn’t wear the same 
dress all the time,” “She doesn’t wear the same clothes every day.” 

Impatient and inflexible behavior was disapproved. “She 
doesn’t burst out telling not this that.” “She doesn’t 
make all the same thing the same time every day.” “She 
doesn’t hurry us.” 

Talking excessively was also tabooed. “She doesn’t talk 
too much.” “She doesn’t talk all the time.” 

10. Children dislike the teacher who talks down them. “She 
doesn’t talk down doesn’t talk like children.” 

11. Overbearing and conceited behavior causes children dis- 
like teacher. “She doesn’t pretend know everything.” 
isn’t stuck-up,” “She isn’t conceited,” “She isn’t snob.” 

12. The poor teacher sense humor. But the best 
teacher “doesn’t tell not laugh have fun;” doesn’t take 


everything too seriously;” “She doesn’t think school all work and 
fun.” 


From the foregoing analyses, clear that the teacher dis. 
liked pupils one who unstable and irritable; arbitrary and 
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dictatorial; engages favoritism; assigns unreasonable home work; 
ridicules pupils before others; cross and unfriendly; impatient; 
and pedantic dull. the other hand, the teacher who able 
help children most one who herself well adjusted and 
free from intolerance and unfairness. 


The foregoing responses establish the significance mental 
hygiene approach the classroom. fact, appears the 
one outstanding consideration emphasized the pupils who sub- 
mitted these letters. These boys and girls are grateful the school 
proportion the degree that offers security, individual suc- 
cess, shared experience, and opportunities for personal 
adjustment. The following excerpts from letters illustrate better 
than the shorter descriptive sentences the pupils’ gratitude for such 
approach: 


was shy boy six years old when started 
school. Being with strange children was the biggest 
thing ever hated all life. was afraid 
speak, afraid would lose hat, lunch books, 
and was just afraid everything. Mrs. gave 
little chair the little table where other children were 
writing, drawing, using colored crayons, and just making 
funny marks paper. sat there holding hat, books 
and lunch, afraid move. hated the whole outfit call- 
thing. When anyone spoke just looked them. 
Every day was the little table watching the other 
children. the end the first week had joined the 
children making funny marks with pencil and crayons. 
Mrs. then gave copy number and writing work 
and left alone. kept wanting more work 
when started and because she knew what she kept 
giving more copy work do, until was not afraid 
talk. hung hat and lunch the right places and 
found much fun school all because Mrs. knew 
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much about children and what best for them. She 
made not afraid other children. Boy 2nd grade. 

boy wrote: 

getting along fine with work and enjoy 
going school very much. giving most the 
credit Miss who taught during third year 
school. She really dug down deep and started 
the road learning. Before this hated school and every- 
thing about it. parents had drive off every 
morning and every time got chance skipped school. 

had often heard what wonderful teacher Miss 
was but just couldn’t make mind about her until 
tried her. The very first week she made understand 
very clearly that school was not jail house cage 
which children were kept all day without any privileges 
good times. .but place where every one could work 
together, play together, share together, and live together 

worked, she worked; when played, she 
played. She was right with everything did. 
she was patient and kind you could not help but try 


learn. She was never too tired busy when any one 
the class needed help. 


The first responsibility the teacher, therefore, provide 
atmosphere which success, security, understanding, 
mutual respect, and opportunity attain worthy educational goals 
are all pervading. She will further safeguard growth eliminating 
administrative, supervisory teaching practices which will disturb 
this sequence. And finally, she will prepared direct children’s 
development such way that their emotional life will yield the 
maximum human satisfactions and values. this way, continu- 
ous hygienic growth becomes ideal sought for every child. 


such classroom, the mental health the teacher 
important consideration. 


siderable degree quest for mental health. 


The teacher can help herself con- 


She can make 
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effort secure the necessary recreation, sleep, and nourishment 
maintain physical vitality; she can cultivate friendship within and 
without the teaching profession; she can try eliminate excessive 
and profitless worry; she can strive avoid needless frustration and 
irritation; she can try obtain highly satisfying experiences through 
some form creative expression; she can seek identification with 
and participation existing social units which are rooted the life 
the community; and she can establish membership educational 
organizations which offer opportunities for the development, ex- 
tension, and expression her professional interests. These and 
other avenues offer opportunities for the type self-improvement 
and personal growth which are demanded every teacher who aims 
practice mental hygiene the classroom. 


There one highly personal and especially difficult obstacle 
which confronts the teacher her efforts become well-inte- 
grated personality. Among all adults, personal adjustment depends 
large measure upon the extent which they can free themselves 
from large number persistent infantile reactions and emotional 
compulsions. This consideration utmost importance the 
case the teacher since the self which she holds should 
expressed the kind personality which youth will find suf- 
ficiently attractive emulate-not reject avoid. The effective teach- 
person whose companionship, counsel, and advice are sought. 
Far too many teachers, consciously unconsciously, hold ideal 
self which deprivation, denial, and abstinence are powerful 
elements. some cases, this ideal results denial many 
normal appetites and satisfactions. Such personality tends 
alienate children and young people. order alter this situation, 
the teacher should seek reshape her ideal self accord with 
the requirements hygienic life design. She will ask: “What kind 
personality represent relations with youth? And 
maximum help teacher and friend youth?” The importance 
this effort can recognized once. One author states: 
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When can throw off the age-old belief that 
human nature innately wicked, sinful and anti-social 
and accept belief the essential sanity, wholesomeness 
and sociability man, then can begin build 
better society, sustained our faith human nature 
and the supreme importance human values, rather 
than the extra-human, super-human and other purposes 
which man has long been sacrificed.* 

Moreover, necessary that some teachers modify correct 
rather prevalent concept emotional maturity which regarded 
attained when young person has succeeded hiding all feel- 
ings.** Maturity instead will reflected person who spon- 
taneously and genuinely responsive human relationships. “Only 
far (the individual) can build ‘private world’ compatible 
with the social life around him and free distorting emotional 
conflicts and anxieties can (he) achieve maturity and learn live 
peace with himself and others.*** 


has been observed that the hygienic classroom one per- 
meated spirit friendliness, sympathetic concern, and 
genuine affection. such classroom, happiness and success 
worthwhile and challenging tasks are powerful contributors 
wholesome personality development. Moreover, sense “be- 
longing” group another psychological imperative the 
creation atmosphere for effective, worthwhile learning. 
Similarly essential promoting growth the changing, evolving 
curriculum through which children may express, enrich, and develop 
their varied interests terms their unique needs. That new 
generation happy, successful people might developed such 
effort suggested the responses the boys and girls who 
wrote about “The Teacher Who Has Helpd Most.” 


Frank, “Adult Education and Its Significance the Larger Program Mental 
Hygiene.” Chapter Mental Hygiene Modern Education (Witty and Skinner, 
Editors). New York; Farrar Rinehart, 1939, p.288. 

**In this connection see article John Rose. Block College Mental Hygiene 
Programs. Denial the Spontaneous Self the Student.” American Journal 
Orthopsychiatry, October 1939, Vol. IX, No. pp.786-791. 

Frank, Op. p291. 


Readiness for Reading 


WILLIAM 


HROUGHOUT THE nation, the problem improving reading in- 
struction continues primary concern educators. The 
repeated testimony the literature the field, however, .shows 
that determined and aggressive attempts increase instructional 
efficiency almost invariably yield gratifying results. 


The problem most serious, the large urban com- 
munities. Large school systems are naturally unwieldy units and 
reflect wide variations among teachers philosophy and techniques. 
The close coordination effort, the personal contact, and unanimity 
purpose which are possible small school systems are far more 
difficult achieve systems several thousand teachers. 


Furthermore, the alarming increase blighted area within the 
limits most large cities has had great influence their edu- 
cational programs. For example, large segment public school 
population which former years came city schools from middle 
and upper-middle class homes has been seriously diminished. Such 
families normally have tendency migrate suburban com- 
munities. the residential city areas are thus slowly depleted and 


deteriorate with the years, they are occupied lower-income and 
transient groups. 


This changing school population has made its influence felt 
particularly the primary grades. recent years educators have 
been increasingly conscious the need provide reading readiness 
programs for the considerable number first grade entrants who 
demonstrate their inability benefit from formal reading programs 
traditionally administered the schools. Children who come 
from economically deprived homes are usually handicapped with 
regard growth three great conditioning areas readiness: 


(1) Director Education, St. Louis Public Schools. This the first two articles 
Dr. Kottmeyer the readiness program St. Louis. 
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language skills, experiential backgrounds, and physical and sensory 
health. Simply stated, the city systems have increasingly large num- 
bers children entering first grade, who are, group, less ready 
learn read than formerly. The need for strong readiness 
programs felt all communities accentuated the large cities, 
where rapid adaptation changing conditions comes sluggishly. 
The literature and research the field readiness and has been 
far ahead common school These are melancholy facts. 


The efforts Superintendent Phillip Hickey deal with 


the reading problem the St. Louis schools has been reported upon 


Recent efforts improve the program have stressed the im- 
portance prevention. The St. Louis Public School Journal 
January, 1946, was devoted largely the problem reading readi- 
ness the St. Louis Public Schools. The testing and examination 
results September, 1945, were presented and analyzed. Briefly, 
the important findings were that: 


(1) Children entered the first grade St. Louis Public 
Schools September, 1945, these mean chronological ages: 
White, years and Negro, years and five months. 


September 17, 1945, the following school entrance regu- 
lation was made effective: 


Children whose fifth birthday occurs after Au- 
gust and before the first day the second semester may 
enter the beginning the first semester any time dur- 
ing the first semester. 


Children whose fifth birthday occurs after the 
first day the second semester and before August may 
enter the beginning the second semester any time 
during the second semester. 


(2) The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XLV, No. September, 1944 Colliers, Novem- 
ber 30, 1946 
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was expected that the age first grade entrants would 
lowered the future. Implications lowered chronological ages 
for first grade children with respect reading readiness are evident. 


(2) Using the criterion mental age months the 
Detroit Beginning First Grade Intelligence Test, 34.4% begin- 
ning first grade children white schools and 55.5% Negro 
schools were apparently not ready for reading instruction. 


(3) Using the criterion critical score the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test, 29% the beginning first grade children 
white schools and 64% Negro schools did not have one chance 
two making one year progress reading the first grade, 
measured standardized silent reading test. 


(4) The physical and sensory tests given the Division 
Health and Hygiene showed that approximately 10% first grade 
entrants failed the Snellen Chart Vision Test, approximately 
had seriously handicapping hearing losses; approximately 60% 
needed dental attention; approximately 40% had other physical de- 
fects which might interfere with their learning efforts school. 


How Much Younger Are First-Graders 
St. Louis Now? 

All primary teachers are probably aware the assertion com- 
monly made researchers that minimum mental age 
months desirable requisite for formal instruction. the past, 
St. Louis children have customarily entered the kindergarten the 
age five. Thus, the minimum entrance age the first grade was 
usually six years. Most children were older than six years and 
months, course. 


September, 1945, the mean chronological age 3444 
white low-first graders was years and months, 1172 Negro 
low-first graders, years and months. Since the lower age en- 
trance regulation was issued September 17, 1945, probable 
that these figures not deviate significantly from the mean chrono- 
logical ages other groups grade entrants the recent past. 
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Apparently the effect the lower age entrance regulation 
has been reduce the central measure chronological age first 
entrants two three months. does not appear likely that 
the chronological ages will deviate significantly from these figures 
long the present regulation effect. possible, course, 
that larger numbers children are now being retained longer than 


year the kindergarten. There evidence hand show 
that this not true. 


Children traditionally are eligible enter the first grade 
American schools the age six, largely because they have been 
doing for years. The evidence has shown that sometimes half 
even more the children such group cannot successfully 
follow formal reading program. this true—and there appears 
little doubt about it—there are two courses open the schools. 


One admit children more mature ages. course, this 
will probably never happen. Parents generally would displeased 
the point indignation. Furthermore, most large city systems 
are under pressure have succumbed pressure continue 
duplicate the child care centers popularized during the war. Cer- 
tainly many children have excellent conditions for growth, particu- 
larly the areas language development, social adjustment, and 
physical care such institutions. The enthusiasm educators 
for these opportunities for underprivileged children natural and 
laudable. But the natural extension this program will ever 
downward, include younger children. There apparently 
general agreement where will eventually stop. 


The other course open the schools make serious and 
vigorous efforts far broader scale readiness, pre- 
reading programs. Our apathy and indifference this field has 
been one our serious educational tragedies. 


How Well Are St. Louis First Graders Reading? 
May, 1946, Form Types and the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests were given the first-grade teachers. was assum- 
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that reading grade 1.8 would constitute normal progress 
reading measured the test. order use the data for 
further analysis, only those children who had taken the initial in- 
telligence and readiness tests September, 1945, were considered. 


The number this group totaled 3,115, whom 822 were Negro 
children and 2,293 were white children. 


The mean score for the white children was 1.89 for Type 
(Word Recognition), and 1.91 for Type (Sentence Meaning). 


The mean score for the Negro children was 1.85 for Type and 
1.85 for Type 


For all children the testing program, the mean was 1.88 
Type and 1.89 for Type these first grade children 
St. Louis for the 1945-46 school year were approximately one 
month ahead the national norms. 

the 3,115 children, fifty per cent made score least 
1.8. the white schools, the range the mean scores for Type 
was from 1.32 2.88 and for Type from 1.41 2.80. For 
Negro schools, this range means extended from 1.44 2.31 for 
Type and from 1.53 2.20 for Type the eighty-three 
white schools considered, forty-seven scored least 1.8 Type 
and fifty-two Type the twenty-one Negro schools, eleven 
scored least 1.8 Type and thirteen Type 


May, 1947, Form Types and the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests were given the first-grade teachers again. was 
assumed that reading grade 1.85 would represent normal prog- 
ress this instance. Again, order use the data for further 
analysis, only those children who had been rated for readiness 
the teachers September, 1946, were considered. The number 
this group totaled 3,219 pupils, whom 876 were Negro children 
and 2,343 were white children. 


The mean score average Type and Type for the 
white children was 2.06. The mean score for Negro children was 
2.00. 
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For all children the testing program, the mean was 2.05. 
Thus, the first grade children St. Louis for the 1946-47 school 
year were approximately two months ahead national norms. 
the 3,219 children, almost made score least 1.85, 
normal progress measured the tests. 


Under the increasingly difficult conditions large city school 
systems, these figures appear comforting. Mean scores for 
large groups often appear so. must bear mind that the mean 
score slightly beyond the point normal expectancy only because 
many individual school means are well into the second grade level. 
There are many groups children whose mean scores are consider- 
ably below the expected 1.85. These figures represent children— 
they are not things themselves. Let remember that over thou- 
sand children will come back school September St. Louis 
Public Schools without the skills that basal reading series assumes 
for them the second grade level. 


will easy cause further harm through the delusion 
that there really something which call the second grade and, 
under the convenience large group instructional techniques 
violate for these children fundamental principle reading in- 


struction: provide reading material and reading activities the 
level which the child and not beyond it. 


Predictive Measures for Success Reading 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


addition the subjective measures employed teachers 
predict success reading for first-grade entrants and guide 
them making decisions the optimum time begin reading 
instruction, the group intelligence tests and readiness tests have been 
widely used. The literature the readiness field has popularized 


minimum age months one criterion for reading 
readiness. 
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The Detroit Beginning First-Grade Intelligence Test was ad- 
ministered 3,307 white and 999 Negro children, total 
4,306 children Grade I-Low September 1945. The mean 
score for white children showed mean mental age approximately 
six years and eight months. This figure, incidentally, probably 
too high. The mean score for Negro children showed mean men- 
tal age approximately six years and three months. The mean 
score for all St. Louis children was equivalent mean mental 
age approximately six years and seven months. total 2,699 
some sixty-three per cent all children, made mental age score 
six years and six months better. 


The Detroit Test was administered January, 1946, 2,212 
white and 793 Negro children. Mean mental ages 
centages children with mental age lower than the generally 


recommended criterion months were almost identical with 
the September results. 


the Detroit Test valid measure mental age, the re- 
sults seemed show that about thirty-seven per cent St. Louis 
first grade entrants who remained school throughout the year 
did not have sufficient mental maturity guarantee reasonable 
chance success learning read. 


READINESS TESTS 
The Metropolitan Readiness Tests were administered the 
same group 4,306 children September, 1945. The mean 
score the test for white children was 77.42 and for Negro child- 
ren, 61.42. The mean score for all St. Louis children was 73.69. 
total 2,702 children, sixty-three per cent, made score 
above the test. score given the test authors 


assuring child one chance out two attaining grade status 
1.9 the end the school year. 


The Metropolitan Test was again administered January, 


, 
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1946, 2,241 white and 780 Negro children. The white mean 


score varied only from the September results, whereas the Negro 
mean varied 5.25. 


the Metropolitan Readiness Test valid measure readi- 
ness for reading, may said that some thirty-seven per cent 
first grade entrants who remained the first grade the Public 
Schools St. Louis had less than one chance two making nor- 
mal progress reading during their first year. 


interesting note here that thirty-seven per cent the St. 
Louis children scored below the critical points both Detroit and 
Metropolitan tests. the 4,306 children, 1,827 white children 
and 282 Negro children, total forty-nine per cent had men- 
tal age six years and six months and had made score least 
the Metropolitan test. 


Correlation Readiness and Intelligence Tests 


The correlation between the Detroit and Metropolitan tests 
was The correlation mental age found the 
Detroit test and reading readiness predicted the Metropolitan 
test similar results found other investigations involving 
smaller numbers. Senour (1) with eighty cases, using the same 
tests, found correlation co-efficient Wright, (2) using the 
same tests with 203 cases, reported correlation .73. The au- 
thors the Metropolitan test (3) cite correlation .70 based 
thirty-four cases for these two tests. Briefly, the results merely con- 
firm conclusion reached years ago fewer cases: That, generally, 
readiness tests. and intelligence tests are very similar and measure 
much the same thing. 

(1) Senour, Comparison Two Instruments for Measuring Reading 


Official Report the American Educational Research Association, No. (February 23, 
1937), 180 


(2) Wright, Wendell “Reading Readiness—A Prognostic Study, “Bulletin the School 
Education, Indiana University, XII (June, 1936), 


(3) Hildreth, Gertrude H., and Griffiths, Nellie Reading Tests. New 
York: World Book Co., 1939, 
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Correlation Intelligence Tests and Reading 
Achievement Tests 


The correlation, for 3,115 children, mental age the De- 
troit test and average the Gates Word Recognition and Gates 
Sentence Reading tests was .423+.01. This correlation co-efficient 
lower than almost all similar studies. With some variation 
the selection tests, similar studies show the correlation co-efficients: 
Senour, (1) cases, .534; Wright, (2) 203 cases, .547; Grant 
(3) 260 cases, .63; Dean, (4) 116 cases .62; Seavy. (5) cases, 
.7838; Willmore (6) .65. Lee, Clark and Lee (7) report correla- 
tions .40 and .39. 


The correlation between Detroit mental ages and reading 
chievement measured the Gates tests appears too low 
warrant confidence prediction success reading for individual 
cases. 


Correlation the Readiness Tests and Reading 
Achievement Tests 


The correlation for 3,115 children, the readiness test scores 
and average score the two Gates tests was Again, 
although the results obtained were close those obtained several 
other studies, they were lower than related studies. With some 
variation the selection test combinations, similar studies show 
(1) op. cit., p.80 
(2) op. cit., 


(3) Grant, Albert, Comparative Validity the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and 
the Pitner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test,” The Elementary School Journal, 
(April, 1938), 602 


(4) Dean, Charles First-Grade Reading Achievement,” The Elementary 
School Journal, XXIX (April, 1939), 612 


(5) Seavy, Donald Study Comparative Predictive Value Certain Measures 
Reading Readiness Predicting Success Reading first grade,” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Department Education, State Univerity Iowa, 1943, 


(6) Willmore, Waldo “Relative Validity Three Group Tests Predicting Reading 
Achievement,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Kansas University, 1939, 


(7) Lee, Murray, Clark, and Lee, “Measuring Reading Readiness,” The 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 658 
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these results: Senour (1) cases, .538; Craig, (2) cases, .57; 
Willmore, (3) cases, .49; Lee, Clark, and Lee, (4) .49; Dean, 
(5) 116 cases, .59. 


The results are similar the findings with the use the De- 
troit test. 


Comparison Teachers’ Estimates Readiness with 
Intelligence and Readiness Tests Estimates 

The intelligence and readiness tests were administered first- 
entrants September, 1945, and some measure their pre- 
dictive value was approximated correlating the scores with read- 
ing achievement May, 1946. September, 1946, Louis 
Public School teachers made subjective estimates readiness for 
reading for each individual child the new group first-grade 
entrants. estimate readiness unreadiness was counted 
accurate inaccurate the child made average score above 
below 1.85 the Gates tests administered May, 1947. 


total 142 first-grade teachers made estimates readiness 
for reading 3,156 children individuals. One hundred and 
eight white teachers made 2,280 estimates and thirty-four Negro 
teachers made 876 estimates. The percentage accuracy pre- 
diction for the 142 teachers was 71.4 per cent, with percentages for 
white and Negro teachers being practically identical. White 
teachers predicted that would fail make year’s progress, 
whereas 36.7% actually did fail so. Negro teachers predicted 
that 22.7% would fail; 41.4% did so. 


order make some estimate the value teaching ex- 
perience the low-first grade level far accuracy prediction 
concerned, teachers who made the estimates were classified three 


(1) op. cit., 181 

(2) Craig, James Predictive Value Reading Readiness Tests,” unpublished 
Masters Thesis, Graduate School, Univerity Pittsburgh, 1937, 

(3) op. cit., 

(4) op. cit., 658 

(5) op. cit., 613 
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categories: Those having less than five years experience, those 
having five ten years, and those having more than ten years. The 
thirty-three white teachers who had less than five years experience 
had prediction percentage 65.9 per cent. The nineteen having 
five ten years scored 67.8 per cent. The fifty-six having more 
than ten years scored 75.7 per cent. Among Negro teachers the 
fifteen having less than five years experience scored 61.1 per cent, 
the seven having five ten years, 73.9 per cent, and the twelve 
with more than ten years had 78.8 per cent. appears prob- 
able that, generally, teachers with more than ten years low-first 


grade teaching experience can predict reading success noticeably 
better than can teachers with less experience. 


Thus the crude evidence shows these facts: 


(1) That per cent first grade children made score 
above the Metropolitan Readiness Test, indicating that 
they had least one chance two making normal progress 
reading. Sixty-two per cent this group did make the normal 
progress tentatively expected. Therefore, when predicting success 
for children, the Metropolitan test had accuracy index per 


cent. The total prediction accuracy, including successes 
ures, was 66.6 per cent. 


(2) That per cent the first-grade children had mental 
age measured the Detroit test least six years and six 
months, indicating that, far this aspect readiness concerned, 
they might expected make normal progress. Sixty per cent 
this group did make normal progress. Therefore, when predict- 
ing success for children, the Detroit test had accuracy index 


per cent. The total prediction accuracy, including successes and 
failures, was 63.3 per cent. 


(3) One hundred and forty-two St. Louis first-grade teachers, 
when predicting success for children, had accuracy index 76.6 
per cent. Their total prediction accuracy was 71.4 per cent. The 
tentative conclusion appears that low-first grade teachers can 
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predict reading success about per cent better than the Metropoli- 
tan test and about per cent better than the Detroit test. However, 
these facts not obviate the usefulness the tests. 


combination the intelligence and readiness tests does not 
appear increase the prediction index the tests—a fact which 
has been intimated previously the relatively high correlation be- 
tween the two tests. Some per cent the total number child- 
ren taking the tests scored better the Metropolitan and 
made mental age score higher than months. this per 
cent all children, per cent attained grade status least 
1.8. the predictive index percentages success reasonable 
measure test efficiency, the use both tests shows comparatively 
little gain over the use either one alone. 


must course borne mind that prediction accuracy 
both objective tests and subjective judgment teachers will de- 
creased children’s illness physical and sensory handicaps, 
absence from school, transferring from one school another, un- 
predictable emotional blocks, inadequate teaching materials, poor 
teaching and similar factors. 


From the available evidence, appears that large city systems 
with some concern for their teaching budgets will get fairly accu- 
rate results predicting readiness for first grade entrants relying 
upon subjective judgment, particularly experienced teachers. 
Worthy particular attention, however, the fact that teachers 
seem make most their errors judgment assuming readi- 
ness the part children who are not ready for reading. This 
precisely what the schools have been trying prevent. there- 
fore appears reasonable suggest that the best compromise 
present still combination teachers’ judgment with either 
intelligence readiness test. The slight increase prediction 
accuracy using both readiness and intelligence test appar- 
ently not justified. 


the School Library 


IvAH 


WHO have read Christopher Morley’s Haunted Book- 
shop will probably recall the extreme joy Roger Mifflin ex- 
perinced making good books accessible all sorts persons. 


“The hunger for good books,” says, more general and 
more insistent than you would dream. People may not know they 
want books, but can see just looking them. Their minds 
are ill for lack books. And there one grateful the one 


whom you have brought just the book his soul needed and 
never knew it.” 


Paraphrasing the above lines could well say, 
may not know they need attractive library centers, but 
can tell just looking them. Schoolrooms are sick for the 
lack attractive places where good books and hungry children 
who need them can come together. And there schoolroom 
inviting the one where library center that impells one 
come and read considered paramount importance.” 


other justification than this belief seems necessary for 
program library rejuvenation any school. The need for such 
program very great and the time definitely now. 
wait another month another year penalize some child. And 
so, when was invited three county superintendents Iowa 
begin experimental program library improvement few 
rural schools, was pleased accept. 


Talking Over 
each county the procedure was identical. visited only 
schools where teachers had expressed desire for helpful sugges- 
tions, for improvement project can prosper foisted un- 


willing participant. While these teachers were glad have help, 
Rural Education, Dept. Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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they were bit skeptical the outcome. But such attitude only 
served make the resultant success seem even more spectacular. 
Coming each selected school Stranger with Ideas, felt 
expedient get acquainted with the pupils. What better way 
than talk over our supposed common love for books! 
urging pupils tell their favorite books met with little response. 
They were either shy they had favorites, concluded. (My 
first casual survey the room had shown very little evidence 


the way attractive book centers book displays dispel that 
conjecture. 


tell you about some favorites, was next 
approach, and touched briefly books which had proved for 
many years their ability capture and hold children’s interest and 
loyalty. Now and then caught spark eyes re- 
vealing common bond enjoyment, but for the most part faces 
remained blank showed feeling having been left out joy 
others had shared. 


“You can have some those wonderful books,” told them, 
“if you had place keep and them that would worthy 
them. you have such place now? Where your library 
center? you going there sit and read beautiful, inter- 
esting books that you are fond that you read over and over 
again?” 

What Kind Want 

Teacher and pupils looked, did, around their schoolroom 
with eyes that seemed searching for something they had not even 
missed before. Were the black steel cabinets the answer? the 
sectional book cases? the wooden-doored cupboards with their 
mixture texts, story books, reference materials, workbooks, con- 
struction paper and paste jars? Something definitely was lacking, 
they could see. 


“What you think should library center that would 
make you wish there read look picture books?” 
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Gradually pupils’ ideas took shape until desirable library 
corner was envisioned. Leading questions helped pupils formu- 
late plans. Should textbooks (the ones you study out of) mixed 
with the story books and picture-books that you use for enjoy- 
ment? you like get picture book from behind the doors 
black steel cabinet? you like books rows behind each 
other? you like climb reach get book from 
high shelf? there were some new, interesting, colorful books 
with good stories displayed reading table, that you could read 
when through with your studies, you suppose the studying might 
get done little faster and easier? Would you prefer sit your 
desk read story, would you enjoy sitting chair the 
the window and the table might make the center more in- 


viting? new open shelves are built, how wide should they 
be? How high? What colors? 


Such informal “talking over” gets 
heartening results. Older pupils feel obligated give good, sensible 
opinions, and the six-year-olds know thing two about how get 
rid ugly cupboards and faded pictures. The project launched be- 
fore they the teacher hardly aware it. 


Planning the Setting 

The query, “What shall you first?” will lead discussion 
cleaning out all book cupboards, discarding the undesirable 
books, and separating textbooks from the others. “What shall 
you about the present cabinets cupboards?” brings forth 
decision that they are fine for textbooks and certain reference ma- 
terials, but that low open shelves, just wide enough for one row 
books, are best hold books read for enjoyment. table 
for sitting around and for displaying books seems “must”, 
and low, comfortable chairs equally important. Draperies window 
but not covering any the glass very nice.” Cushions 
chairs would assure more reading comfort. Rugs the floor and 
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reading lamps are neither impossible nor impractical. bulletin 
board for book jackets, book news, book charts, drawings 
favored book character would please everyone. Book ends could 
made hold treasured favorites. 


Details such work involved, who would 
what, which step should precede another, outside help needed, ex- 
penses incurred, location the “center” these would 
met the course the weeks follow. The knowledge that new 
books would purchased when the newly arranged library cen- 
ter was ready for them was quietly stressed. 


After taking picture both the present “library” and place 
two the room that might eventually become “center,” was 
way with promise return when pupils were ready for 
see the transformation that would wrought. The months that 
followed this visit were busy, exciting ones, judge the letters 
that came reporting progress, pupils, teachers, and parents 
joined carrying out original plans. New books had been read- 
ing for possible inclusion the forthcoming Iowa Pupils’ Reading 
Circle list were sent these schools. asked pupils for written 
opinions the books order that might consider these opinions 
giving own evaluations. sent each school “before” pho- 
tograph. These brought forth thank-you letters from them. 
turn, their “opinions” called for thank-you letters from me. 
very pleasant acquaintanceship letter ensued. Finally letters 
arrived inviting return “we are all ready for you see our 
library center and take another picture.” 


Getting Results 
What found exceeded even own enthusiastic hopes. Li- 
brary centers had become actuality. Gone were the steel cup- 
boards, and their place stood handsomely designed and well-con- 
structed open shelves painted lovely colors. Gone were the hap- 
hazard assortment nondescript and unread books. their place, 
standing shelves just wide enough for them were new, clean, 
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gayly-colored books, some open display pleasing 
illustration. Reading tables were being used such. Book ends 
enclosed few choice selections. Flowers, plants, and hanging 
vines contributed warmth and color. Bulletin boards displayed 


artistic groupings book jackets. Magazine racks held children’s 
magazines. 


This was all the good, but seemed that great 
transformation was evident the pupils—in their faces and their 
attitudes. Their beaming expectancy arrival was mixed with 
modest pride and quiet joy admired and praised what they had 
done. They showed written records their projects. They 
pointed out books which they had had voice choosing from 
the Iowa Pupils’ Reading Circle list BEST BOOKS FOR CHILD- 
REN, collection several hundred choice books carefully selec- 
ted for their interest, attractiveness, and high literary quality. The 
children explained library rules which they had agreed upon. They 
gave details “library teas” for mothers who had “thought our 
library was lovely”. And saw and heard evidence every hand 
that something very pleasant had happened those pupils. There 
was new interest books because the new ones are “more interest- 
ing” and “easier read” and “have such gay pictures them”. 
new feeling satisfaction was there because having shared 
fine group project, and new realization the worth and beauty 
good books. enjoying our library center much 


even hate have school close now,” said teacher and pupils one 
school. 


One could about more the educational aspects this 
program, the objectives set up, the correlations, the incidental learn- 
ings, and on. They are all there, and they can easily recog- 
nized. This merely brief account what was accomplished 
with Idea and little cheering from the sidelines. 


Helping Parents Guide 
Reading 


ETHEL 


ARENTS FREQUENTLY express the desire parent-teacher con- 
fererences help their children beginning reading. They sense 
that good attitudes toward reading can cultivated home. 
parents and children read together home, explore new fields, 
children become closer the parents. Parents need help guiding 
their children’s reading. 


means outline sheets given parents intervals, 
hope give some practical suggestions order make the guid- 
ance challenging and worthwhile them and their children. 


Once parent becomes interested reading with children, 


will longer work, least not drudgery, but most stimu- 
lating process. 


Devoting least one P.T.A. meeting children’s books 
believe would help further work the community. 
Parents can encourage child read home 
Stimulate interest reading 
Home reading 
Parent reading for own enjoyment and example 
for child 
Reading with child and child 
Display interest child’s books always 


Selection books 
Help child with difficult books selects 
Help child select books his interest-dogs, Circus, etc. 
Help child select books answer his questions 
Help child select books interest (seasons, special 


days, Winter, Christmas, Halloween, 
1Principal, Bryn Mawr School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Build library home 
Provide space for books 
Corner his own room 
Shelf family bookcase 
Drawer cupboard 
Own bookcase 
Orange crate child makes into book shelf himself 
(bright paint, etc.) 
Gather books 
Buy books for children gifts 
Buy children’s magazines 
Buy encyclopedias for study helps 
Encourage child bring home books regularly from 
school 


Set regular routine for reading 

Have daily reading period 
After dinner evening 
bed time 
time when child needs quiet 
During heat day summer 

second help sheet for parents could on: 
II. Encouraging child take library books 
Make acquaintance with nearest library 

Take child library when young 
Enjoy the many books 
Appreciate the fund interest books 

Encourage child visit library 
Help child secure library card 
Encourage child library with parents 
Allow time after school visit library 
Remind child about getting and returning library 

books 

Encourage child library regularly 
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Arouse interest library books 
Help child keep reading record 
Check chart reading (simple) 
Name, what about, how liked 
Keep scrap book books read 
Illustrate 
List 
Classify 
Keep records types books—animals, children, air- 
planes, etc. 
Watch for variety 
Make pictures stories 
Movie roll, posters, etc. 
Enjoy books with children 
Tell stories them 
Give preview start interest 
Read and discuss with child and have fun together 
Home helps with reading 
Assist child with reading 
child lacks interest 
Discuss books read from library, school and home 
Aid preparation reports for school 
Encourage reading 
Give prizes books for duties performed 
Excuse sometimes from tasks read 
Excuse from tasks read the little children times 
third help sheet for parents 


III. Encouraging special interests through books 
Encourage hobby 
Select books aid construction 
Airplanes, boats, birdhouses 
Puppets, dolls 
Circus, science 
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Select books aid collections 
Butterflies, leaves, flowers 
Stamps 
Pictures, birds, costumes 


Know and encourage special interests 
Watch for child’s special interests 
Interest animals (dog, horse, etc.) 
Interest children’s life about them 
Interest fun, humor 
Interest sports 
Interest fairy tales, imaginative 


Aid development more interests 
Children lands (Latin neighbors) 
Books nature, science, etc. 
IV. Aid selection books 
From library 
Ask librarian for help 
Get book lists from library—Lists for grade level 
See book displays children’s books 
See book reviews children’s books 
From other sources 
Lists for school textbooks 
Lists age level child 
Reviews from Junior Literary Guild Wings 
Horn Book 
Rue Index Subjects 
Reading Ladders 
Story Parade 


Encourage older children read younger ones 
Provide opportunity 
Provide quiet play reading time 
Provide books both enjoy 
Encourage young child take book older child 
read 
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Provide incentive 


Set example reading aloud younger children 

Excuse child from other duties occasionally read 
little ones 

Take turns with parents—make game 

Reading means caring for child 

Honor points for cubs, scouts, etc. 

Praise child’s reading ability keeping young child’s 
interest 

Discuss reactions young child 

Help child get “fun” out the experience 


last help sheet might used with parents planning their 
program 
VI. Encouraging reading through 

Plan Book-Week meeting 


Make colorful posters 
Have children make book posters 
Have parent committee grade levels 


Display books 


Arrange books child-age group 
interests 
Arrange books price 
Good books from Dime store 
Poor books from Dime store 
Display books poetry 
Arrange books special illustration appeal 


Invite good speaker subject Children’ Books 


Provide discussion period 
Provide question period 


Have children provide book program 


Dramatization favorite books 

Children dressed book characters 
Moving pictures favorite stories 
Book quiz 
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Plan further study home reading 
Organize study groups different levels growth 
Primary stories 
Intermediate 


Bring books meetings see and know (new books) 


Have parent discussion leaders discuss books for chil- 
dren particular age 


teacher utmost help this program reading 
guidance. She must ready help and cooperate enthusiasm 
well give real practical helps the parents. She can aid 
home reading by: 


Showing parents the need for home reading 
Necessity for background 

Means quieting the child 

Aid reading interests 

Aid reading difficulties 

Aid understanding the child 


Helping parents 
Understand child’s reading difficulties school 


Understand child’s reading level 
(May higher lower than grade level) 


Show parent how help child reading (primary 
level 
Definite suggestions keeping with class work 


Methods arouse interest 
Keep chart reading 
Have frequent contact with school 
Bring back reports reading class 
Bring new books school share with class 
Help child select parts newspaper for profit and 
pleasure 
Praise child for home reading 
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Build habits 
Encourage child bring home books 
Take children library 
Encourage child bring favorite books school 
Keep home reading pleasurable experience 


Build good school—home relations 
Aid parents home reading 
Send home “usable” books for extra reading 
Suggest easy books for slow readers 
Use bulletin boards school 
“Good Things Read” 
Send lists books suited child’s reading level 
Suggest books read aloud children 
Provide opportunity school for children report 
home reading 
Encourage parent groups parents come and 
discuss home reading 


Keep parents informed successes others 
lend encouragement 


Suggest approaches parents 
Provide suitable reading time 
Make free opportunity 
Keep long enough maintain interest 
Have same time day, possible, make 
easier 
Keep time joy and pleasure 


Read children stimulate interest 
Read books too difficult for them read alone 
Read books along their special interests 
Widen children’s interests broadening out 
other fields 


Listening will fun—their own reading should 
become that 
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Show pictures new books 
Arouse interest 
Point out lovliness color, etc., for appreciation 
Point humorous pictures capture child’s interest 
Purchase books awards 
Help children see book grand treat lasting 
value read and re-read 


The teacher, too, can much making reading younger 
children both interesting and fun. her very attitude and the 


attitude other teachers, child can feel that this job fun the 
doing. 


The teacher can provide opportunity for practice 
Children can sent lower grades read stories 
tell stories that they have prepared especially well 
Provide interesting reading material appeal the 
older reader well younger listener 
Invite little children for library period, dramatizations, 
puppet shows, etc. 


Encourage groups gangs put shows for younger 
children 


Discuss reaction younger children readings, plays, 
etc. 
Check needs for further work 


Let individuals care for small groups afternoon 
mother’s meeting 


Have stories and books ready 


Reading Helpful Parents and Teachers 
Betzner, Jean. Exploring Literature with Children the Elemen- 
tary School 
Betzner, Jean and Annie Moore. Everychild with Books 
Becker, May. First Adventures Reading 
Dalgeish, Alice. Experiences with Literature 
Duff, Bequest Wings 
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Eaton, Ann. Reading with Children 

Eaton, Ann. Treasure for the Taking 

Fox, Maude. Experiment Promoting Interest Reading. 
(Elem. Sch. Jour., May 1947) 

Hazard, Books, Children and Men 

Madison, Wis., Bulletin Reading (Illustrated) 

Moore, Annie. Literature, Old and New for Children 

White House Conference Child Health and Protection—Chil- 
dren’s Reading 

Witty, Paul and Foster, Books Versus Comics 


Sources Information Current Material 
The Booklist (Am. Lib. Ass’n.) 
Childhood Education (Jr. for Childhood Educ.) 
Elementary English 
Horn Book Magazine 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
Books (N. Herald Tribune) 
Christian Science Monitor 
Times Review 
Saturday Review Literature 
Parent’s Magazine 
Story Parade 
Childrn’s Bookshelf 
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Your Student and the Atomic Enigma 


SHOULD EXPLAIN the outset why who not all 
versed the mysteries foreign affairs, presume speak 
international relations. citizen Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
where have had perhaps better opportunity than given 
most laymen for appreciating what atomic bomb does when 
explodes over city peopled human beings. one funda- 
mental fact international relations feel competent speak 
with absolute conviction: Nations must never fight again. 


must have positive and enduring peace. not 
have now. Can teachers help get it? 


teachers American schools, support the principle 
that informed people the prime ingredient sound 
society. Fundamental decisions popular policy, they are 
abide, must sanctioned the people themselves. For this 
they must have accurate information, and they must think 
straight about sound conclusions. Prejudice and ignorance 
are equally inimical the common weal; for both prevent the 
flexibility mind which necessary changing attitude and 
conduct circumstance requires; hence, the school must stand 
against prejudice, does against ignorance, exercise 
its democratic function: help the people rule themselves. 
must give the people knowledge and lead them view 
the light reason. These principles accept. What they 
ask now? 


this moment time, the peoples the world face prob- 
lems which call for common decisions made, decisive 


senior English the Oak Ridge, Tenn., High School. (Although the author’s 
interest primarily secondary education, his message importance all 


Editor. 
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actions taken, finite time. sum, these problems are 
organize our living the way which best calculated 
eliminate war instrument for. resolving differences among 
people. Clearly this will require new departures; else man, who 
long has seen the need for doing so, now long since would have 
put end war. This end requires, not new concepts and 
new instruments, very least revitalization and extension 
old ones. But the answer our statesmen—and many 
our scholars—to proposals which they concede are ideally meri- 
torious is: this good, goal work for, can 
not have now. The people are not ready for The people 
are not ready! Are the people the nations perish because 
they are not ready live together peace? this true, 
tragic failure education. Why are they will 
they be? Who are their teachers? 


You and your students and mine have job do. Our 
task give desperately sick world the will live. must 
teach that life good, that the individual human being has 
infinite worth, that this man’s time greatest hope. 
frustrate, embittered, self-preoccupied peoples must give 
courage realize the boundless promise now. What 
man hope for 1946—this year mounting uncertainty? 
small thing hope that man, now for the first time faced 
with absolute need for ending war, will end it? Significant 
this connection, believe, are remarks which Sir Michael Foster 
made presiding the Dover meeting the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement Science 1899: 
that broad field human life which call politics, the 
struggle, not man with man, but race with race, science works 
for good. look only the surface, may first sight seem 
otherwise. branch science has there during these later years 
been greater activity and more rapid progress than that which 


furnishes the means which man brings death, suffering and disaster 
his fellow men. the healer can look with pride the increased 
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power which science has given him alleviate human suffering and 
ward off the miseries disease, the destroyer can look with still 
greater pride the power which science has given him sweep 
away lives and work desolation and ruin; while the one has slowly 
been learning save units, the other has quickly learned slay 
thousands. But, happily, the very greatness the modern power 
destruction already becoming bar its use, and bids fair—we 
may hope before long—wholly put end it.2 


may hope before long,” said Sir Michael 1899, 
put end [war].” Fifty years later, the end the 
second two furiously devastating, scientific wars, his suc- 
cessors state with categorical emphasis that the time for which 
hoped here. One need not rehearse the arguments the 
nuclear physicists who released atomic energy. Substantially, 
they say with Philip Morrison, “If not learn live 
together that science will our help and not our hurt, 
there only one sure future. The cities men earth will 
Significantly, the scientists are not alone saying 
this. Military men whose judgment such matters should 
sound, agree that satisfactory, any physical defense against 
the atomic bomb must absolute defense. They tell 
that must rest our hope for safety upon the sanity the 
people—upon political solution our differences. must 
realize,” says General the Armies Arnold, “that the 
time hand for the peoples the world admit that their 
warring power too great allowed continue. Through 
international collaboration must make end all wars 
for good and Bernard Baruch speaks the statesman’s 
acceptance this fact: ““We says, “elect World Peace 
or, World Destruction.” 


2In The Voice Science Nineteenth Century Literature, Rogers, ed. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921), 46. 


the Bomb Gets Out Hand,” One World None (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946), 


4“Air Force the Atomic Age,” One World None, 32. 


States Atomic Energy Proposals,” The United States and the United Nations, 
Report Series No. (Department State Publication 2560), 


(Boston: 
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When scientist, soldier, and statesman, considering the pres- 
ent facts scientific warfare can agree and declare that war 
must end, who dare assume that the people will judge other- 
wise? The teacher who passively accepts continued warfare 
inevitable ignoring the basic facts himself, doubting the es- 
sential wisdom informed people, rejecting the task 
informing it. not teacher any the standards that 
hitherto have guided American Education. 


definition, the American teacher builder. During 
this, humanity’s most crucial decade, will not succumb 
paralysis will and spirit that will let him wait idly for the 
ultimate negation everything for which has lived and 
worked. The people will know why they must not fight again, 


and they will learn live justice and peace. will teach 
them. 


these days, Mr. Baruch has told the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, are choosing between the quick 
and the dead. The very sharpness the alternatives makes 
1947 year superlative hope. Common enough have been 
utopian speculations upon what man can when free 
fear and need not waste his substance building walls against 
“the enemy.” 1946, such speculations can not reasonably 
styled visionary, any derogatory sense. need, fact 
must have, world which the mentally sick who would 
break the law can controlled force small arms only. 
What will this mean? Well, what would mean could 
put constructive use the resources represented even the 
greater part the $13,150,000,000 which have assigned 
our own army and navy for use during one year alone—1947? 
How many people hungry body and mind might this 
nourish? How many homeless, shelter? how many who 
suffer illnesses presently incurable might give hope life? 
have long since known how achieve infinitely better 
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physical environment than have yet achieved for the greater 
portion humanity. have had power enough; now 
have infinitely more. The earth rich enough substance now 
feed all the people and give them room and shelter. 
have infinite power now make richer. The soberly 
worded Atcheson-Lilienthal Report the International Con- 
trol Atomic Energy sees significant limitations, either 
the availability the cost the fundamental active materials, 
the development atomic energy for useful 
English scientist who not given over-statement less re- 
served. the atomic power unit Julian Huxley says, 
single pile the size studio couch will provide much 
energy outsize hydro-electric dam, and will doing 
for several centuries The uranium pile may well bring 
life the Frozen North and even the fringes the Antarctic 
continent, turn Australia into infinitely richer continent, 
and make the world’s deserts blossom like the For all 
this, our own scientists think that the benefits yet derived 
from atomic energy through its use tool for research may 
actually outweigh the benefits will afford new source 
power. Here facts fire the creative imagination. What 
man needs can have—even, may trust, though his great- 
est need Why, the name Infinite Goodness— 
why, these years, with such promise before him—why 
should perish flame begotten his own fear? 


The teacher, quite apart from personal considerations, has 
practical, professional reasons for doing what can prevent 
any value the students whom now teaching, they must 
live use it; and they must have civilization which think 
their civilized thoughts and practice their civilized skills. 


6(Deparment State Publication 2498), 17. 


the Atomic Age,” Into the Age, Sholto Watt, ed. (Montreal: Herald 
Press, 1946), 30. 
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the crisis this grave and this immediate? Dare assume other- 
wise? When hundreds men established competence are 
saying that is, dare neglect weigh what they are saying? 
When are convinced, dare inert? 


year ago, Robert Hutchins, Chancellor Chicago Uni- 
versity, outlined the problem saw then: 


Since the great world community, the great task 
tion not know what education could for us, because 
have never tried it. must try now. must expand and 
intensify it, until education understanding becomes the major 
occupation all our youth and the major activity all adults their 
steadily increasing leisure time. Every school, college and university 
must become center the education Americans all ages that 
common tradition and those common ideas and ideals upon which 
world community must rest. 


The task overwhelming, and the chance success slight. 
must take the chance die.8 


The teacher who will use this outline measure the distance 
that have still go, can look his own community dis- 
cover whether himself, teacher and citizen, has 
work do. worthy remarking that year later Chan- 
cellor Hutchins devoting his entire effort adult education, 
because thinks that not have time educate the 
youngsters. 


the teacher who intimately aware what atomic 
power means, the question not whether should help 
bring the people large state similar awareness. Rather, 
asks, can use limited energy make most 
effective toward this end the shortest possible time. sees 
his task making fundamental changes his own social at- 
titudes, the attitudes his students, and those every 
adult can reach. How shall it? knows that can 
not dogmatic. Even when convinced that himself 
has found solution for the present dilemma, must not plead 


8“The Atomic Bomb Versus Civilization,” Journal the National Education Association 
(35:114-117, March, 1946), 117. 
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for uncritical acceptance it. Instead, must try create 
classroom and community, situations which many people 
possible will led struggle with the facts the present 
crisis and seek their own solutions; for only through rigorous, 
highly personal thinking can the individual overcome his prej- 
udices and his fears. 


honest and thorough his study, the citizen, be- 
lieve, will find negative solution which practical, however 
coldly realistic may be. Any intelligent high-school boy who 
reads Macbeth knows what tyranny costs the tyrant. na- 
tion can pay, sane nation will undertake pay the price 
striking first with atomic weapons. 


Human beings when they are not crazed primitive 
fright are decent enough. When they realize that two atomic 
bombs have obliterated 6.5 square miles human habitation 
and killed least 105,000 human they will not wish 
such bombs fall the hundreds the cities any nation. 
moral person can countenance this thought when really 
thinks what means terms human life and agony.!° 
These are facts that all should think about, intimately— 
unpleasant though they are. They are facts which, properly 
considered, stimulate social responsibility. They emphasize that 
valid self-interest and the interest the world community are 
identical, and that upon universal acceptance this identity 
rests man’s hope for decent future. 


The decent existence each earth almost certainly 
rests upon how well the American who learns this lesson, suc- 
ceeds his turn teaching it. This will determine what 
are immediately become. Nations teach what they are. 
Bomb: First Official Report Damage Japan,” States News, 21:63- 


78, July 
10See John Hersey, Hiroshima, New York: Knoff, 1946. 
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Developing Spiritual Values Children 


INCE READING itself reacts the moral sense either favorably 

unfavorably through the mental pictures and the feelings that 
accompany them, most important that teachers give careful 
study what best and finest children’s books. Certain values are 
fixed the mind through the senses, the imagination, and the heart. 
These reactions determine the choice the child; and there has 
never been age when occasions presented themselves for many 
right and wrong choices. through reading the right books that 
the many wrong values often presented the child through films, 
radio, and the comics may off-set. 


essential that the teacher discuss books with the pupils and 
direct their thoughts the ideals that are outstanding the 
characters they appear. Children cannot formulate moral prin- 
ciples unless they have careful guidance that will lead them dis- 
cern these characteristics. The proper choice books must made 
the teacher and her province direct the pupils the 
books best suited their needs. this point the really interested 
and conscientious teacher will seek out the best lists books with 
the needs her pupils mind. may value consider 
some the lists that are available. 


does not seem necessary speak length the two ex- 
cellent volumes Bertha Mahoney, Realms Gold and Five Years 
Children’s Books, both which are Booklists that have set the 
pace for all others that have been compiled. The best books that had 
been written literature for children the time their pub- 
lication were included. Every teacher should well informed 
their contents she really wants know children’s books lasting 
value. 

The Right Book for the Right Child compiled committee 


1Mount St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. This paper was given before the Nat- 
ional Council convention Atlantic City, November 29, 1946. 
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appointed the American Library Association more recent, yet 
the older books worth are included here. well graded even 
months from the Picture Book Age through the Secondary School. 
Great discrimination has been made the preparation this list 
order that the books selected have real literary value and fine 
standards. 


New Worlds Live Mary Kiely, the editor Pro Parvulis 
Herald and Secretary the Club, list that teachers will find more 
exclusive than comprehensive, since the author definitely selected 
books that have spiritual values. Certainly, all the titles meet good 
literary standards, and, though recreational type, they have definite 
ideals developed each one. The field general reading left 
other groups evaluate. 


For those pupils who are definitely problem type and need 
direction toward good moral values, there are special studies 
that have been made improve the character traits. Invitation 
Read such collection, for includes books well chosen 
special committee appointed the Mayor New York who was 
interested helping children committed the Courts behavior 
problems. Such boys and girls were directed the libraries where 
the books the list were brought their attention and librarian 
was able meet them and discuss the type that seemed most helpful 
correcting their moral failures. These children were most often 
found above average intelligence, the books were not sel- 
ected retarded basis. Interest this list has been very wide- 
spread and calls for copies have come from all over the United 
States and even far Australia. 


Finally, there the special study that has been made books 
that are particularly suited help the adjustment children 
who are behavior problems. This entitled Character Formation 
Through Books Bibliography and subtitle states that 
Application Bibliotherapy The Behavior Problems Child- 
hood.” The second edition came out last year. The selection titles 
was made Miss Clara Kircher the Newark Public Library for 
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Dr. Moors, Director the Child Center the Catholic University 
America Washington, D.C. Used the application bibli- 
otherapy the behavior problems children, the annotated and 
character-indexed list titles makes the study very much more 
valuable than any other that have had the opportunity examine. 
the formation the lists that compiled for our own children 
the elementary schools the Archdiocese Philadephia last 
year, found this survey valuable source. Character Formation 
Through Books, the psychological rather than the factual approach 
was the determining factor. The books were considered for their 
readability and attractiveness content, style, and format well 
their contribution character formation. Books were selected 
that had obvious moralizing since such material would defeat 
the purpose the list. There may tendency for the average 
teacher consider that list for those pupils only, who have become 
behavior problems beyond the scope the regular classroom 
teacher. But this not so, for examination the titles listed 
and the character traits exemplified, teachers will admit that the 
books are just what satisfy all children. Through such books they 
are led develop their characters that they will able take 
their places morally adjusted members society adult life. 


seeking the moral influence that can found children’s 
books, important that every teacher consider the sacredness 
about books which exists among all peoples all races and countries. 
The greatest all these sacred books certainly the Bible. There 
are the books the Old Testament containing the very stern moral 
principles typical the age and peoples who were directed 
its moral code, and the books the New Testament based upon the 
old Mosaic Law but raised Christ during His life the Law 
Love rather than Fear. following the influence the moral code 
the Bible through Literature, very evident that all great 
writers sought perpetuate these values their works. Even 
the pagan Latin authors such Virgil his were mindful 
the importance reviving the spiritual values that had been held 
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high the days the Republic. The Christian writers, course, 
carried their Literature the sublime standards Christ’s 
teaching. the Age the Renaissance there appeared the Italian 
poet, Dante, who wrote his Divine Comedy stress these principles 
popular form. Such ideals were upheld, too, all the great 
Epics Homeric Cycle with its pagan moral values, 
and the Christian ideals The Cid, Sigurd, Roland, and The Arth- 
urian Cycle with the triumph Sir Galahad’s seeing the vision 
the Holy Grail. They have extraordinary appeal children all 
ages the Elementary School but only through the wise di- 
rection the teacher that many children will follow the moral 
values and make the application they enjoy the story. Juvenile 
writers have found these great Epics fertile field high prin- 
ciples because they laud the traits courage, honor, fidelity, per- 
severance, and victory over evil. 


Another phase the teacher’s influence the importance 
guiding pupils who are finding difficut adjust themselves 
conditions school, play, and home. There wealth 
material children’s books that may wisely used lead such 
pupils recognize their mistakes and desire conform approved 
standards conduct. Typical such pupil one that Dr. Moore 
has reported on. Charles, boy eleven and half, had been 
brought him because conflict with woman, friend 
his mother’s, who was sharing their apartment. After friendly re- 
lations were established the clinic, was permitted take 
book his own choosing. read two books for interest and then 
was given More Than Conquerors Aridne Gilbert. One biography 
this collection, The Life Pasteur, made strong impression for 
reported his next visit that had learned “never give 
matter what happens” for that was Pasteur’s secret. was then 
thought time present him with book that would have definite 
purpose. Doctor Hubert Skidmore was the one selected 
the beginning the study. During his weekly visits, and the 
doctor talked about the progress had made the story. Charles 
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was enjoying the incidents the life among the people, 
but, for some time saw the excellent principles the doctor dis- 
played, application his own difficulties. After several visits, 
admitted that the courage and self-sacrifice for his people 
could applied his treatment his friend. The boy had 
been making poor grades school although had intelligence 
quotient 118. After about eight visits, the application the 
moral values that had read the story the doctor progressed, 
carried over well that not only were the conditions home fairly 
well adjusted, but his school grades likewise improved. The entire 
report including the mother’s reactions worth 


The best juvenile writers today, mindful their power direct 
children toward the highest ideals through books, have realized the 
importance writing even for young children unable read for 
themselves. Such children have been found capable grasping 
the great truths the spirit they are introduced very inter- 
esting and attractive setting. Illustrators children’s books are sup- 
porting the writers producing beautiful pictures. The early books 
for children were devoid all such beauty and were often given 
moralizing. About the middle the last century, Mary Mapes 
Dodge opened new era children’s books with the story Hans 
Brinker. still read and enjoyed children today. was soon 
followed Louisa Alcott’s Little Women that also has stood 
the test time and just popular with girls today when 
was written. Both books are typical our subject. few years 
later there appeared the most famous collection poems for chil- 
dren, Robert Louis Stevenson’s immortal book, Child’s Garden 
Verses. There these poems wealth beauty rhythm and 
appeal the things that children love and never tire doing. They 
seem touch the core lovely things and leave the child’s mind 
deep appreciation them even after years. The Lamplighter still 
thrills boys and girls, too, even those who have quite outgrown 
the elementary school. have found pupils eighth grade who 
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repeat the lines with delight. This happened three times, least, 
last year for was really testing out their attitudes toward Stevenson. 
think the same true most the poems the collection. The 
influence Alison Cunningham had never been forgotten. 
Stevenson’s nurse, she had guided him through the dark days 
illness and frail health when needed great patience conquer 
his physical handicap. Stevenson gives her the greatest tribute 
dedicating the book poems her with gratitude that had survived 
the years. think wove this spirit into each the poems and 
children sense more than adults. the 1920’s Milne pre- 
sented his Christopher Robin verse and again, there deep under- 
standing the fine moral values beautifully developed for children. 
Vespers doubtless typical Milne’s intense desire bring such 
thoughts close the child. 


Among the juvenile writers today who are producing the best 
type such material their books, there are few should like 
mention. Mr. Robert Lawson’s books are definitely worthy study. 
They Were Strong and Good and Rabbit Hill deserves special recogni- 
tion for their excellence. The lessons behavior, good 
obedience, kindness, and consideration for others are all exquisitely 
taught Rabbit Hill. Little Georgie becomes very real boy for 
the child, and with little direction from the teacher, the moral quali- 
ties can drawn out discussion. The kindness for helpless crea- 
tures appeals strongly childhood and the emphasis that Mr. 
Lawson has given this character trait artistically portrayed the 
statue St. Francis that the surprise the end. 


Then, there Elizabeth Janet Gray who wrote Adam the 
Road. she tells delightful story for children the upper grade 
level, she introduces the best moral principles. Her skill bring- 
ing out these values while telling the story the minstrels and the 
boy, Adam, seeking his lost especially fine. There are 
good minstrels and bad ones, she says, and Adam learns 
cognize them, definitely laboring avoid the bad ones travels 
along the road. His father had told him that the “Road holy 
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place” and convinced this hurries along seeking both 
his father and his lost dog, but finding the truth his father’s words 
the incidents that happen him. 


Elizabeth Yates also belongs this group. Two her books 
meet the range the elementary school child, Under the Little Fir 
and Mountain Born, They are lovely books with wealth moral 
values that children will enjoy they read the story. Under the 
Little Fir collection several stories appealing different ages 
from the Kindergarten level the upper grade pupils. All chil- 
dren will enjoy the Christmas story but the Marriage Tapestries 
especially for the older girl and Born full size 
book about sheep farm and splendid old shepherd who teaches 
Peter, aged six, the type thing that never forgets. tells 
Peter fill his mind with many lofty thought such David the 
shepherd lad old had his mind tended sheep. Then, 
would find that the long hours watching would not tiresome 
for could bring out these thoughts and find great entertainment 
for himself. Peter recognizes Benjy’s power and tries imitate him 
the all-important desire has real shepherd, too. 


The Petershams, -both authors and illustrators have con- 
tributed much this type book for children. Old Testament 
Stories and are different stories but both carry out their high 
purpose and are rich fine moral background. Kate Good 
Master and Singing Tree deserve special mention, too, for the 
author has had rich field offer these stories Hungary. 
younger level, her Tree for Peter introduces the child current 
social problem and gives guiding principles toward meeting such 
problem. 


There much more that could said this subject and many 
other authors that should included because their splendid con- 
tributions, for they have kept these real values mind. However, 
mentioning these few, there will found sufficient indication 
the type books that teachers should aware and realize their 
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own responsibility helping children build fine moral char- 
acters through good books. the teacher’s opportunity the 
guidance more than the librarian’s. Perhaps, these that have been 


discussed will whet the appetite every teacher farther into 
the field and find more for herself. 


conclusion, summary the topic under discussion, 
call your attention Paul Hazard’s delightful little book, Books, 
Children and Men, and recommend you the best survey 
the subject that have found. The author makes definite effort 
tell the reader what considers “good book” and after enumer- 
ating what would want find such book, leads the 
climax. his opinion, the most important element that book for 
children should have profound morality. thinks that only 
such books uphold truths that have lasting value and, while they 
inspire the inner life, they emphasize the importance unselfishness 
and fidelity opposed jealousy, envy and greed. Perrault his 
choice writers for children. his Fairy Tales has richly 
portrayed these moral values. has given the greatest moral 
standards such lovely way that children never tire reading 
his stories and after all, this the real test the best books. Chil- 
dren may forced accept the others, but the ones they back 
and read over and over, are the ones that are truly great literature. 


Look and Listen 


Edited LILLIAN 


Children this generation are 
born era perpetual world 
crisis. Their world longer ad- 
equately described within the cov- 
ers geography book. 
themselves are hard-pressed keep 
with current developments and 
welcome supplementary 
material enrich their backgrounds 


along with those the children. 


aid the teacher, the Chicago 
chapter the Junior Red Cross 
carrying outstanding work its 
all nations file audio-visual ref- 
erences. Through extensive card 
index kept date combing 
current releases 
standard educational 
mental organizations, this depart- 
ment doing its further 
inter-group understanding 
tercultural relations. 


Upon request, teachers and com- 
munity groups are provided with 
timely listing films, slides, pos- 
ters, graphs, books, pamphlets, re- 
cordings, radio programs, exhibit 
material and naionality group ac- 
tivities. Current listings include the 
following categories: 


114 countries and 
regions 


atomic energy various count- 
ries 

intercultural understanding 
United Nations 

U.N.E.S.C.O. 


international relations 

general category including 
such fields world health and 
world food 


vocational guidance and juvenile 
delinquency 


health and physical fitness 
student-teacher exchange listings 
information applying for fel- 
lowships 
various countries 


specific grade level indica- 
ted the listings; but this depart- 
ment which works hand hand 
with the schools, does indicate, for 
those who request it, materials 
which are considered suitable within 
the grade ranges: grades 
junior high school level; sen- 
ior high school level; college level. 
Supplementary book listings var- 
ious countries, obtained from the 
University Chicago library, 
level recommen- 
dations. 

*Miss Novotny teacher the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, and member the 


Council’s Committee Radio and Photo- 
plays. 
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The materials listed are not en- 
dorsed recommended the Red 
Cross, for these listings serve 
complete bibliography prepared for 
the teacher time-saver service; 
the teacher free select from all 
the offerings particular cate- 
gory, those feels will most 
value supplementing 
work. Although the Chicago chap- 
ter which serves Chicago and its 
suburban area primarily, does not 
solicit requests for materials, the 
members this department will an- 
swer any requests sent the Junior 
Red Cross Audio-Visual Service, 
§29 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. sure specify the par- 
ticular field category which 
you are interested, well the 
approximate grade-level range 
the group. Mention Elementary 
English. 


The following pages present 


sample listing prepared this ser- 
vice group. Because the question 
many lips today is, “What about 
Russia?” was thought appropri- 
ate present listing aids which 
might increase our knowledge and 
understanding this country. 


BOOKS 


Encyclopedia Britannica Picture 
Stories: World’s Children Series. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Press, 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Illinois. Series booklets pri- 
ced 50c each. 


orable comment has followed the 
release this new set elementary 
readers which the text built 
around photographs, stills, taken 
directly from the film and based 
the daily lives typical children 
the various countries the world. 
felt that integrating the 
film and booklet, the teacher will 
able build habits percep- 
tual response which will facilitate 
the reading progress. Titles include: 
Mateo and the Mexican Fair; 
Anaghalook, Eskimo Girl; Dark 
Eyes and Her Navajo Blanket; 
Shiu Ming, Chinese Boy Scout; 
French Canadian Children; 
Day with Dutch Children; 
Hans, the Swiss Alps; Pedro 
Picks Coffee Brazil; Yukiko 
and Carnival; 10) 
dren Canals; 11) 
Kana, Prince Africa; 
12) Pauli and His Hawaiian Feast. 
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The Educational Scene 


See the advertisement page 420 
announcing the annual convention 
the National Council Teachers 
English. Program details will pub- 
lished the November issue El- 
ementary English. 


Two “best books for boys and 
girls” were awarded prizes recently 
when the American Library Associ- 
ation presented the gold Newbery 
Medal Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
for Miss Hickory, and the Calde- 
cott Medal Leonard Weisgard for 
The Little Island. Newbery 
Medal given for the 
dren’s book the preceding year, 
and the Caldecott Medal for the 
most distinguished 
Both medals are donated Freder- 
Melcherfi editor Publishers’ 
Weekly, and are given annually 
the books selected best the 
Association, 


section the American Library As- 
sociation. 


Both award winners 
known children through their 
many books. Miss Bailey estimates 
the number her books while 
Leonard Weisgard has about pic- 
ture books his credit. 


The 1947 revision Bibliography 


405 


Books for Children has just been 
published the Association for 
Childhood Teachers, 
parents, school administrators, 
brarians, and older children will wel- 
come this revised authoritative list- 
ing the tried-and-true the old 
and the best the new books se- 
lected children and teachers 
who live and work with children 


new feature the 1947 re- 
vision the inclusion classics 
section which lists fair sampling 
both the expensive and inexpen- 
sive editions the old favorites. 
Ten publishers these new edi- 
tions, with their titles, are noted. 


Bibliography Books for Chil- 
dren contains 117 pages and priced 
seventy-five cents. may 
credited from the Association for 
Childhood Education, 


teenth St., N.W., Washington 


The atomic scientists, aware 
the tremendous implications 
tomic energy for world betterment 
destruction, have last spoken 
officially through the medium 
new film, “One World None,” 
produced Philip Ragen cooper- 
ation with the National Committee 


Atomic Information and the Fed- 
eration 
which being distributed nation- 
ally, both theatrically and non-the- 
atrically, Film Publishers, Inc., 
Broad Street, New York N.Y. 

Clearly projecting summary 
the world atomic situation its 
minute running time, “One World 
thought-provoking motion picture 
(available also silent and sound 
slidefilms form) World Prob- 
lem No. Local groups should 
first encourage 
offering publicity aid local thea- 
tre managers booking the short film. 
Information local theatrical ex- 
changes booking the 35mm. theatri- 
cal prints, well printed pro- 
motional guide containing publicity 
suggestions and lists display and 
advertising materials, may ob- 
tained directly from Film Publish- 
ers, Inc. 


Documents Interest Teachers 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has just published its third edi- 
Handbook, featuring particularly 
recent documents such the Char- 
ter the United Nations. .An 
interesting pamphlet published 
Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge 
New York for the Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education and the Amer- 
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ican Education Fellowship called 
Social Travel. describes 
ous experiments intercultural 
ucation through class excursions. 

City New York issues pamph- 
entitled Helping Our Young 
Children Learn, containing 
gestions for teachers for the first 
grade. This pamphlet available 
from the Board Education, 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn N.Y. 
The Library Congress has 
just published Cumulative Cata- 
log Library Congress Printed 
Cards, new development the 
Central cataloguing service which 
had its conception this country 
century The Commit- 
tee Education the National 
Council Friend- 
ship, Inc., 114 East 32nd 
York 16, publishes pamphlet en- 
titled Bibliography 
Reading the Soviet Union, 
for ten cents each. .The Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, issues 
leaflet containing the 1947 supple- 
ment its list publications 
intercultural education. .The 
March, 1947 issue the 
Journal Education contains 
interesting article Ruth Hover- 
son Alsut entitled Shared Ex- 
perience Children’s 
contains annotated list 
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books which this teacher has used 
with second-grade children. Le- 
land Jacobs writes “Culture 
Patterns Children’s Fiction,” 
the May, 1947 issue Childhood 
Education. 


The Merriam Webster Company, 
publishers the Merriam Web- 
ster’s unabridged dictionary, Spring- 
field Mass., celebrates this year 
the centennial the publication 
the first Merriam Webster diction- 
ary. The magazine Word Study, 
publication and Merriam 
Company, lists among other firsts 
this year the first use chloroform 
surgery November 1847, 
the death John Chapman (John- 
Appleseed), and the publication 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, Thack- 
Vanity Fair, and Bronte’s Jane 
Eyre. 


The first issue the Film Coun- 
selor, the news letter the Film 
Council America, has just been 
released. tells the activities 
the established film councils 
the United States and the plans 
The Film 
Council America may ad- 


431 South Dearborn 


those organization. 


dressed 


Street, Chicago 
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Announcement was recently made 
the transfer the juvenile de- 
partment Reynal and Hitchcock 


David McKay, Publishers. The 
titles mentioned earlier issue 
Elementary English are correct with 
the exception the Poppins books. 
They remain the list Reynal 


and Hitchcock, Inc., New York 18. 


improved standard 
alphabet for manuscript writing 
Lewry New York City the 
May, 1947 issue The Elementary 
School Journal. Miss Lewry points 
out that children grades one and 
two are often confused different 
styles and types the manuscript 
letter. 


Maude Greene Fox found, 
experiment promoting interest 
reading, that children, even retarded 
readers, can lead develop 
interest free reading, establish 
the habits voluntary reading 
books, and acquire the habits 
regular reading for pleasure. She 
found also that children can learn 
evaluate their own reading and 
achieve gradual elevation taste 
the selection books. Her study 
reported the April, 1947 issue 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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[Brief reviews this issue are 
Ivah Green, Irene Irwin, Helen 
Sattley, Kathryn Hodapp, 
Hannah Lindahl, Margaret Ham- 
pel, and Elizabeth Un- 
signed annotations are the editor. 
editor. 


For the Teacher 
Fighting for Freedom. Historic 
with interpretive comments 

Harold Hansen, John Her- 

don, and William Langendorf. 

Winston. 

This more than collection 
history World War II, beginning 
with the rise Hitler and ending 
with the organization UN. The 
story told means the great 
speeches, official declarations, and 
pronouncements governments, 
statesmen, and leading citizens, 
with brief but very illuminat- 
ing commentary the compilers. 
The texts earlier Bills Rights 
are given Part background 
for the supreme struggle for liberty 
waged the democracies World 
War II. The volume both timely 
and inspiring. 

How Increase Reading Ability. 

Albert Harris. Second 

edition. Longmans. $4.00. 


This enlargement well-known 
volume the diagnosis and correc- 
tion reading difficulties includes 
additional chapters teaching 
word recognition, comprehension, 
and rate, and new chapters read- 
ing interests and detailed case stud- 
ies. Other chapters have been sup- 
plied with new illustrative material. 
The great mass material this 
book will interest research 
workers and some remedial reading 
specialists. 


Claremont College Reading Confer- 
ence. Twelfth Yearbook, 1947. 
College 


Claremont, 


Curriculum 


Califor- 


Claremont 
Laboratory, 
$2.50. 

Like its predecessors, the 1947 
Claremont College Reading Con- 
ference emphasized the 
nical problems visual and audi- 
tory acuity and the phycho-physical 
factors reading. Teachers re- 
visors, and, lesser extent, class- 
room teachers will find this volume 
useful. The approach reading 
problems is, general, 
standpoint the total personality 
needs the child. 


nia. 


clinicians, 


For Early Adolescents 
Anna and the King. Margaret 


Illustrated Margaret 


Landon. 


REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


Ayer. John Day, New York. 

This shortened version the 
story originally written for adults. 
gives authentic and fascinating 
information about life the “City 
Women” Siam’s capital during 
the 1860’s. Anna’s attempts in- 
still her pupils some concepts 
democracy and her permanent influ- 
ence the life the young prince 
make this fine book for young, 
mature readers. 


Rogue Reynard. Andre Nor- 
ton. Pictured Laura Bannon. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 

“Being tale the Fortunes and 
Misfortunes and divers Misdeeds 
the Great Villain, Baron Reynard, 
the Fox, and how was served 
with King Lion’s Justice” states the 
title page this story based 
The Beast Saga. The old-fashioned 
flavor vocabulary and sentence 
story Reynard’s misdeeds one 
compelling interest. The full-page 
black and white illustrations ani- 
mals courtly raiment add much 
the reader’s enjoyment. 


The End Long John Silver. 
David William Moore. 
ted Henry Pitz. 
Crowell Company. 
The boy girl who enjoys 

story thrilling adventure, set- 

ting pirates, ships, and knavery, 


Thomas 
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will delighted with this vivid 
tale what happened the one- 
legged pirate, Long 
made famous Robert Louis Ste- 
venson Treasure Island. Lively 
action, climaxing the bravery 
John Silver the famous sea battle 
between the Bon Homme Richard 
Serapis, characterizes this 


Victory. Clara In- 
gram Judson. Illustrated 
mer Wexler. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $2.00. 

this appealing story 
Irish immigrant family who settled 
Defiance, Ohio, about one hun- 
dred years ago, the adolescent rea- 
der will vicariously experience life 
earlier America. The hero 
the story Michael O’Hara, quick- 
witted lad, whose triumph over his 
enemies, the canal boys, reaches 
worthy climax his greater vic- 
tory over himself. The author’s re- 
search into the early history De- 
fiance makes this book special 
interest children the Buckeye 


State. H.M.L. 


Lightning Strikes 
guerite Dickerson. 
son. 

This book combination 
school and career story. Ellen Sey- 
mour, junior high school, the 
daughter Magda Ellis who had 


Mar- 
Thomas Nel- 


J 
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been star dancer the Broadway 
production Lightning Strikes. The 
book gets its title from the fact 
that Ellen dances her mother’s Storm 
Dance well the recital that 
len finish school and then con- 

Older 
K.E.H. 


she mistaken for her mother. 


tinue her career dancer. 
girls will like. 


Born Fight.- Ralph Jor- 
dan. David McKay Co. 
delphia. $2.00. 

very readable account the 
life Admiral William Halsey, 
Jr., from his exploits fullback 
college football through his car- 
eer admiral World War II. 
Written conversational style, 
Recom- 
il- 
lustrated with candid photographs 


sprinkled with profanity. 
mended for adult readers. 


Admiral Halsey, and with war 


photographs. 


Paths and Pathfinders and Wonders 
and Workers. New Basic Read- 
ers for Grades Seven and Eight 
William Gray, Robert 
Pooley, and Fred Walcott. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
$1.64 and $1.68. 

These new readers for use the 
seventh and eighth grades will ap- 


content the books. Selections 
from authors and 
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from the classics, including stories, 
articles, prose, and poetry, are con- 
tained the eight general divisions 
each reader. 


Specific lesson plans the Guide- 
book offer helpful suggestions 
teachers. Available also work- 
book, Think and Do, which pro- 
vides opportunities check each 
child’s growth various reading 


skills. H.M.L. 


Trudy Terrill: Eighth Grader. 
Bernice Bryant. 
$2.00. 

Bernice Bryant well acquainted 
with those idealistic, unpredictable 
children just entering their teens. 
This story shows unusual understand- 
ing school life and children’s 
interests “Best 
the jealousies, the crushes 


older girls, the beginning attrac- 
tion between girls and boys, the im- 
portance school activities. In- 
terwoven with all this there Tru- 
dy’s wholesome home life. Mrs. Bryant 
has already written excellent book 
etiquette for the Junior Miss. 
She same, gay and worth- 
while hoped that she will 
write another book about Trudy 


Sing Praise. Opal Wheeler. 
Illustrated Marjorie Torrey. 
Dutton, $3.00. 


| 
| 
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The words and music twenty- 
five well known Protestant hymns, 
each with full-page illustration 
color. Each hymn introduced with 
explanatory statement telling how 
came written, and often 
note about the composition the 
music. large book that will 
open out music rack where 
will invitation for families 
other groups sing. Some the 
illustrations are strong childlike 
imagination and spirit, but too many 
the others are the sentimental 
side. There are Christmas carols 
and only one Easter hymn. Its large 
size, board covers, and high price will 
limit its use schools and libraries. 


Marta the Doll. Eloise Lownsbery. 
Illustrated Marya Werten. 
Longmans, $2.00. 

Hanka, six-year-old girl 
Polish farm family, longs for doll. 
When the longing satisfied 
unselfish, older sister, Hanka’s hap- 
piness complete. Since Hanka takes 
her Marta, with her wherever 
she goes, the story portrays the daily 
activities Polish family, home 
life characterized beautiful fam- 
ily relationships. The folk tales told 
Grandfather, the gay wedding 
dance which Marta had un- 
expected part, and the joyous Chris- 
tmas celebration when the lost Marta 
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found are highlights the inter- 
esting book with its picturesque il- 
lustrations. 


For the Mildle Years 
The Twenty One 
$2.50. 
William Pene Bois. Viking, 
Professor Sherman, tired teach- 
ing arithmetic for forty years, builds 
huge balloon, fills its baskets full 
food, and sets off, intending 
float around for whole year wher- 
ever winds may take him, with 
one bother him. balloon- 
wrecked and stranded volcanic 
island that later blows up, but 
and the eighty inhabitants are saved 
wonderful invention. truly 
delightful mixture scientific fact 
and ludicrous nonesence told se- 
rious vein. One laughable incident 
leads another, all woven together 
with incomparable illustrations. This 
book will loved all ages 
children. 


Benjamin West and his cat Grimal- 


kin. Marguerite Henry and 
Wesley Dennis. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50. 


This not only most read- 
able account how the smali Quak- 
lad got his start painting 
digging colors from the earth and 
using hair from his cat’s tail for his 
brushes—but gives wonderful 
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account true family living. The 
dignity their conversation, their 
homely everyday doings, the de- 
scriptions their meals and meal- 
time customs—all these will give 
children pleasurable insight into the 
life Quaker family. Grimalkin 
Benjamin will endear 
himself all readers. Black and 
white are 


Worzel Gummidge—The Scarecrow 
Scatterbrook Farm. Bar- 
bara Bower. Drawings Ursula 
Koering. G.P. Putman’s, $2.50. 
Susan and John make the ac- 

quaintance 


illustrations 
humorous, and sympathetic. 


scarecrow who 
alive, appearing and disap- 
pearing opportune moments. 
female scarecrow and ship’s fig- 
urehead also share the slightly 
humorous incidents that keep the 
story moving. The setting being 
England, some the vocabulary 
and the incidents will likely un- 
familiar most children. Black 
and white illustrations are very con- 
vincing. 
Picture Book Palestine. 

Smither, Ethel Illustrated 

Ruth King. Abingdon Cokes- 

bury Press, $1.00. 

information book what 
Palestine was like Bibical times. 
There attempt make story; 
the chapters include such subjects 
houses, clothing, food, the mar- 
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ket place, trees and flowers, animals 


and birds, the Synagogue, festivals, 


roads and highways. The writing 
clear and uncomplicated though 
there attempt create style. 
Black and white illustrations with 
often red adder are generously 
scattered throughout the text. 
useful information book. 4th grade 
H.R.S. 
Frieda through the Bookshelf. 

Merrill Bishop and Zula Zon Mac- 

Donald. The Steck Company, 

(Austin, Texas.) 

Frieda follows the White Rabbit 
through the bookshelf and learns all 
about how books are made, how they 
often get treated, how they are ar- 
ranged well kept library and 
books. the back Frieda’s book 
are some library lessons. This “‘pain- 
less” method getting facts 
cross children has proved 
much less effective than the direct, 
informational method which used 
our best non-fiction books today. 
When have such excellent helps 
Mott’s and Baisden’s the children’s 
book how use books and 
brairies and the Detroit Board 
Education’s handbook the use 
librairies, one can not recommend 
less helpful book such this. 


Young Turkey. Dwight Akers. 


Illustrated Christine Chaplin. 
G.P. Putman Sons, $2.50. 
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the days before his manhood, 
Young Turkey killed rattlesnake 
the deep woods beyond his village, 
Up-to-the-Sky. This did save 
his own life, yet the tribesmen feared 
that all would suffer the vengeance 
the Elder Brother the snakes. 


Otter, Young Turkey’s father, 
Bear Tooth, his grandfather and the 
other elders performed 
sary tribal ceremonies order 
placate the great Snake Manito. But 
fell Young Turkey himself 
undertake great ordeal protect 
his people and experience great 
adventure. 

This tale the Indians who 
lived long ago the upper trib- 
utaries the Hudson River. The 
author has dealt soundly with the 
unbelievably complicated 
ships the primitive tribesmen and 
the beings their spirit world, or, 
least, his reference the help 
two leading anthropologists, at- 
test his sincere efforts so. 

the telling the tale em- 
ploys beautiful and fitting prose 
style. The boy girl who reads 
must keep straight course through 
the welter proper names, such 
Walking With Trees, Many Big Pig- 
eons, and Smallest Turtle, but the 
effort worthwhile. E.G. 


The Spanish Galleon. Tudur 
Watson. Jack 


Matthews. Coward Cann. 


Here adventure plenty for 
those who dream hunting ship 
wrecked treasure. 1629 Span- 
ish galleon loaded with gold was 
lost the rocky English coast. The 
waves hurled her into high, deep 
crevice the cliff where she stayed 
for nearly two hundred years, hid- 
den the collapsing the rocky 
wall. the appearance few 
early gold coins the coast the 
search began. The story tells how 
two boys discover her and are in- 
strumental routing smugglers. 
Patchy Davis and his followers, Peg 
Leg, and the rat-like Dandy contrib- 
ute the suspense. Ages 14. 


The Owen Boys. Hazel Wilson. 
Illustrated William Sharp. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 
Boys (and girls too) the ages 

absorbed this well written story 
Maine family and their life 

1880. Steve and Thad Owen 

many things that childen today 

would love doing themselves. 

atmosphere mystery lent 

the curious figure old man 

swallow tailed coat whose fav- 
orite pastime making rhymes. The 
wholesome picture family life and 
the feeling family unity and se- 
curity which the book gives are both 
much needed the world today 
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where too often the opposite condi- 
tions prevail. Highly recommended. 

The Secret Camp. Irena Balin- 
ska. Marthe Rajchman. 

William Morrow and Co. New 

York. $2.50. 

This story that will en- 
joyed boys who like wood lore, 
mystery, exploration, and map mak- 
ing. Other elements that add in- 
terest the story the secret camp 
are kidnapping, rescue, and 
capture criminals. 


Trains. Robert Selph Henry. 
New edition. Bobbs Merrill, 
$3.00. 

new printing children’s 
history American railroads. The 
exciting story told for middle and 
upper grade children with text and 
large photographs. 


attractive, 
useful book. 


For Young Children 
Ya-Ya. Ana Dor. 
Alice Carsey. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $1.50. 

tale for little children 
brownie who discovers name for 
himself during night spent with 
humans, bewildering them with his 
mischevious tricks. But returns 
his cave after deciding doesn’t 
like noises, brooms, people. Illus- 
trations and humorous situations will 
charm small hearers and 


All About Us. Illustrated Vena 
Earle. Capitol Publishing Com- 
pany, $2.00. 

story for children read 
themselves about where 
they came from; how they wandered 
over the earth; how they came 
have different colors, languages, and 
customs. told simply, humor- 
ously and understandingly 
author’s books always are. has 
chapter how Americans became 
the people they are and one why 
like some folks and why some 
silly notions keep 
others. explains those no- 
tions” simple, direct language but 
there preaching done here, for 
this author knows how get her 
message across cleverer ways. 
book children will read just for 
fun and one which will become 
very essential part their social 
studies from the third grade on. The 
illustrations black and white are 
fun, too, and the end papers contain 
map the U.S. showing where 
people from other countries have 


settled. H.R.S 


Franklin Roosevelt, Boy the Four 
Freedoms. Syd 
Browne. Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. 
new biography the “Child- 

hood Famous Americans Series,” 


Important. 


the series which use with great 
success with third graders and which 
even 6th and 7th graders who need 
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simple stories read with interest. 
begins with Franklin Roosevelt 
boy five and tells some incidents 
his early life Hyde Park. Al- 
though most the book deals with 
his boyhood, the last chapters tell 
some experiences Groton and his 
marriage; his visits Warm Springs, 
and his influence young crip- 
pled boy. The author has made him 
warm and natural boy and child- 
ren will feel quite close him. 


The Little Old Woman Carries On. 
Anne Merriman Peck. Thomas 
Nelson, $1.50. 

This the third book about the 
Little Old Woman who lived her 
little yellow house with her rats 
and her geese. Whenever she got into 
was her habit sit 
down, close her eyes and use her 
head think her way out. Her 
peculiar kind reasoning very 
entertaining and children from the 
ages will enjoy hearing 
her adventures. 
Country Boy. 

Buck. 

$1.50. 

Tommy T., city boy, was famil- 
iar with farm animals only through 
books. After school was out vis- 
ited his Uncle Henry and Aunt Mary 
their farm. There wanted 
help but was afraid the animals. 
Tommy became friend the 


Margaret Waring 
Abingdon Cokesbury, 


animals and real country boy. 
Everyday farm adventures will ap- 
peal the third grade. Color il- 
lustrations good. K.E.H. 


Pogo’s Lamb. and Earnest 
Norling. Holt, $1.25. 
This story wool similar 

the other stories about John and his 

dog, Pogo, these authors. The 
boy and his dog have first-hand ex- 
perience herding sheep, shearing, 
and weaving. Many full page black 


and white illustrations. Print and 
type excellent. Suitable for third 
grade. K.E.H. 


Hidden Animals. Text Millicent 
Selsam, pictures David Sha- 
piro. Publishers, 
$1.00. 

This book contains excellent 


International 


idea how animals and insects are 
protected their coloring—but 
somehow just misses being good. One 
page shows the hidden animal in- 
sect fish and the puzzle solved 
the following page. seems 
little difficult for the 6-9 year olds 
for whom designed, but might 
useful with supervision. The 
same idea has been done more suc- 
cessfully Animals Hide and 


Dahloy Itcar. K.E.H. 
garet Loring Thomas. 


don-Cokesbury Press. 
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This reissue new format 
book published several years ago. 
Any child who has wished for pony 
his own will understand Pedro 
and his intense longing for burro. 
Pedro lives Mexico and saves all 
the pesos earns buy his bur- 
ro. keeps his money white 
cotton bag. Children the ages 
ways which earns and 
the fiesta which his father 
mother have their home cele- 
brate the final purchase the burro. 
The story portrays Mexican life 
delightful way and has wholesome 
atmosphere about shown the 


and 


family relationships. 


The Monkey With Notion. 

Glenn Blough. Holt, $200. 

Mr. Blough specialist ele- 
mentary science the United Sta- 
tes Office Education. Before his 
service the war Lieutenant 
Commander the U.S. Navy 
taught girls and boys the Labora- 
tory School the University 
Chicago. 


Boys and girls who have looked 
longingly into pet shop windows 
either imagination reality 
will find adventure they read Mr. 
Blough’s book. The monkey with 
notion leads the reader into many 
exciting and funny escapades. You 
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will find out for yourself what the 
monkey’s notion is. 


Mr. Blough has written other 
science books for children the ele- 
mentary school. These books helped 
teachers, parents, children 
discover many things they read 
satisfy curiosity. The Monkey 
with Notion Mr. Blough’s first 
story book. includes not only 
story with plot also accurate 
information about animals and birds 


that live pet shop. M.H. 
Textbooks Received 
Developing Your Language. 


Paul McKee and Annie McCowen. 
Illustrated Mary Stevens and 
Leon Winik. Houghton Mifflin. 
Building Your Language. Paul 
McKee and Lucille Harrison. 
lustrated Mary Stevens and Leon 
Winik. Houghton Mifflin. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, 

Avalon Press, Washington, 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
olis, Indiana. 

Coward-McCann, West 45th 
New York 19, 

Thomas Crowell Company, 393 
Fourth Ave., New York, 

The John Day Company, Inc., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York, 

Dutton and Company, 300 
Fourth Ave., New York, 
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Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Henry Holt and Company, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Park St., Boston Mass. 

International Publishers, 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


Longmans, Green and Company, 
Fifth Ave., New York 


David McKay Company, 604-608 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Pa. 


William Morrow and Company, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, 385 
Madison Ave., New York, 

West St., New York, 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 
433 East Erie St., Chicago 11, 

The Viking Press, East 48th St., 

Steck and Company, Austin, Texas 
New York 17, 

John Winston Company, 1006- 
1016 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARNING READ 


Complete Basic Reading Program for Grades 1-3 
Nila Banton Smith 


basic reading program should give children organized, graded learning 
experiences which stimulate interest reading, satisfying basic 
needs, and free children read and study with success and pleasure. 


LEARNING READ does whole job” teaching reading. 


Self-reliance recognizing words achieved through experience 
with sound, structure, and meanings. 


Children learn comprehend and interpret all types content. 


They learn apply the specific skills needed for effective study. 


Children develop taste for, and learn appreciate, good reading. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


East St. 
New York 


221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 


709 Mission St. 
San Francisco 


707 Browder St. 
Dallas 


FOR ALL who are inter- 
ested helping children dis- 
cover the riches reading 


MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT’S 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS 


being published this fall will delight. How 
choose books for children how use books with 
children how make poetry, fiction, folklore and 
nonsense, biography, and the rest contribute children’s 
growing up: these are just some the things Mrs. 
Arbuthnot writes about her own lively style, the 
basis her own successful experiences with children 


and books. 
640 pages $3.60 list usual 
discount teachers and schools 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Los Angeles 
San Francisco New York 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because includes all the words 
most commonly used speaking, reading, 
and writing. 


Best 
Dictionary 


The because based and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
Supreme Au- 
for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges the 
country. 


Compiled the famous 


Merriam Webster edi- 


torial staff which com- 


bines the skills over 


century dictionary making experience. 
Write for Booklet 


pict 
a 
\ 


wealth 


Supplementary Readers 


CORE-VOCABULARY READERS 


GATES 


Stories built the words most frequently appearing the most commonly 
used basal readers today’s schools. Grades 1-3. 


GATES UNIT READERS 


Supplementary readers from primer level third-reader level. 


LIVING LITERATURE 


The classics great literature yesterday and today that are the heritage 
every child. Grades 3-6. 


AVIATION READERS 


Systematic knowledge the fundamentals aviation elementary-school 
level. Grades 1-6. 


SPORTS SERIES 


and FRIEBELE 


Reading for fun while learning develop fair play, good sportsmanship and 
other desirable social attitudes. Grades and 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


CUTRIGHT, CHARTERS, CLARK 


Lively stories, original songs, interesting and educative activities for teaching 
children primary grades how live democratic society. Grades and 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


Come San Francisco 


for the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 


the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
TEACHERS ENGLISH 


NOVEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1947 


with Headquarters St. Francis Hotel 


Find ENJOYMENT... ATMOSPHERE... 


INFORMATION 
the city the Golden Gate, the city where the United 
Nations was born, Gateway the Orient. 


Write the following for your hotel reservations 


Reservation Chairman 


National Council English 
200 Civic Auditorium 


San Francisco California 


SUCCESSFUL Program 
That Encourages Students 


Read and Own Good Books 


Last year, planned program was introduced, designed encourage children 
not only read books under the guidance school reading program, but 
also build their own libraries worthwhile literature. 


Many enthusiastic letters have been received from schools who participated 
this program, and would like you try out your school you can 
see for yourself how will stimulate your students’ desire own good books. 


HOW THIS PROGRAM OPERATES 


Books are selected having jury hundreds children read large num- 
ber current books well established favorites each month, under the 
supervision the following recognized reading authorities: 


Miss Dorothy Cadwallader, Prin., Robbins School, Trenton, 
Mrs. Dorothy Oldendorf, Sup’t. Schools, Wilmette, 
Miss Jennie Wahlert, Prin., Jackson School, St. Louis, Missouri 


After reading these books, the youngsters report the supervisors who eval- 
uate the children’s choices discussing with them the reasons for their pref- 
erences. This method selection children assures not only that the Club’s 
choices will appeal your students, but also that the reading level for the 
books chosen correct. 


From the supervised reading program described above, the selectors choose 
two books the Kindergarten-grade reading level, and two books the 
4-6 grade reading level each month throughout the school year. 


set the four books chosen (two each reading level) mailed our ex- 
pense each school participating the program. These books are shown 
the teachers (or librarian) the children, the children can actually see 
the books before purchasing. Since two books are chosen each reading level 
each month, the children are not forced buy any one book. fact, they 
not have purchase even one book month, the only requirement 
that each child purchase least four books year, encourage the habit 


(continued next page) 


ownership. NOTE: The set four books mailed the school each month 
automatically becomes the property your school library, without charge, 
the total number books ordered from the copies more. 


MEMBERS RECEIVE 20% DISCOUNT 


Each the books chosen offered the children average saving 
20% the regular retail price. These are the same editions, printed the 
same grade paper and with the same binding those sold the higher re- 
tail prices. 


OCTOBER SELECTIONS READY NOW 


Listed below are the October selections, chosen the selectors after hundreds 
children had expressed their preferences. 


(For the Kindergarten—Grade Group) 


MICHAEL SEBASTIAN McKINLEY SMITH 


Story and pictures Witt 


Michael Sebastian McKinley Smith (his everyday 


name “Mike) ordinary-looking cat with 
« 


extraordinary talent for adventure. Children 
will enjoy this bubbling, high-spirited nonsense 
story which Mike becomes involved with 
lobster who dreams can fly. 


Retail price: $1.25 Member’s price: $1.00 


Illustrated Kurt 


The story how Peter, Mr. Everything’s 
son, succeeds breaking his father’s habit 
wearing everything, eating everything, 
owning houses with fences each, etc. hi- 
larious story with sparkling pictures. 


Retail price: $1.50 Member’s price: $1.20 


4 


(For the 4th-6th Grade Group) 


AIRPORT SUMMER Woop 


WaLTER BUEHR 


When 12-year-old Terry spends summer 
with his aunt who owns airport, not 
only learns lot about airplanes, but also 
helps clear intriguing mystery. 
fast-moving, action-packed story for boys 
and girls. 


Retail price: $2.00 Member’s price: $1.60 


PAT RIDES THE TRAIL Genevieve Torrey 


warm, friendly story girl and her love and 
understanding horses. Pat, after saving her 
money for years, buys horse and enters him 


the Hundred Mile Trail Ride which leads 


series exciting events. 


Retail price: Member’s price: $1.60 


SEND FOR YOUR 
SAMPLE SET 


want send you copy 
each the four books the 
October selections that the 
teachers your school can show 
the books their classes and see 
how many children will want 
purchase copies for their own 
for the children show their 
parents, forms for recording stu- 


FREE BOOKPLATE 


Kurt Wiese, well-known children’s book 
dent purchases and mailing orders illustrator has designed 
will enclosed with the sample shown above for the Club’s members, and 


selection. given with each book pur 
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This your chance encourage the children under your supervision de- 
velop the habit owning good books, helping them build their libraries 
minimum cost. Fill out the coupon below send for your set the Octo- 


ber selections, show the books your students, and see how many will want 
copies their own. 


Young Folks Book Club 


division Seasonal Promotions, Inc. 


106 Beekman Street New York 


YOUNG FOLKS BOOK CLUB 


Gentlemen: 


Please send sample set the October selections the YOUNG 

FOLKS BOOK CLUB, together with literature for the children show 

their parents. 


understand that these books are being sent for one month’s free ex- 
amination and that the four books automatically become the property 


school library, without charge, more copies are ordered 
from the selection. 


Position 


Enrollment, Kg.-6th No. teachers, Kg.-6th grade 


| | 


CONCEPT AND 
APPROACH, WITH FRESH 


the Gve books the Woodland Frolics 
revolutionary approach to supplementary reading ia the primary z 
they incorporate principles for many years 
authorities the primary reading First 

of all, they are strictly supplementary readers designed wo 
basal series since they high per- 
centage of the words common to these basal texts. SS 

Yet the themes developed these books differ 

widely from those employed basal 
stories about mother, father, linle boy, 

stories in the Woodland Frolics Series are 
about animals, all reading authori- 

ties as one of the primary sustained inter-§ == 
ests of children through the primary * 
gtades. Each story contains the ele- 
ments of plot, suspense, surprise, and = 
and characters are carried 
over from story to story and from level mm ® 
practice previously followed only 
books. This the only modern reading series, moreover, 
with a vocabulary shat is correlated with ali leading basal = 
series, Regardless of what basal reader is used, the = 
book from the Frelics Series 
contain high percentage the same words. This series 
and refreshingly both 
teachers and pupils. All illustrations are 
full color, made the 
color separation process. 
Reading Are the pre-primer, 
Watch Me, the primer, Downy 

Dach Grows Up, the Grn reader, 
Little Lost BoBe, the secoad reader, 
and Chippy Chipmunh's Vacation, 

the third reader, will increase the 
reading The con- 
tions are for 
complete 


INNOVATION 
THE PRIMARY 


ANIMAL STORIES AND INTEGRATED VOCABULARY 


STARTLING 
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language 
the “natural” way 


— 


JOHNS SON and others 


For 3-8, functional program which pupils acquire 
basic language skills through opportunities for language prac- 
tice and growth that spring directly from the daily experi- 
ence living. Units deal with school activities, out-of-school 
work and play, community interests. 


All phases English instruction are treated, with emphasis 
English. Items correct usage are introduced gradu- 
ally. Earlier grades develop sentence sense, thus laying 
foundation for systematic instruction which be- 
gins grade Planned training speech and voice. 


Write for circulars 


GINN AND COMPANY 


DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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